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Unusual Library Service 


f With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 


f With the largest stocks of general books in Canada to 
draw from, as well as very wide and varied stocks 
of the current books in demand for Library use— 


f With a staff of experts trained in Library work, and 
consequently with a knowledge of what Libraries 
want— 


f With a special Literary Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 

f With the agency for Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, 
probably the best equipment house in the United 
States for Library supplies— 


| With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the 
largest, publishing house— 


f We submit that we can—and do—give the very best 
— for Libraries, public or private, that Canada 
nows. 


{We simply suggest that you test our facilities and 
service. 


Library Department 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Oldest Publishers TORONTO 2 


Two Unusual New Books 


THE BABBITT WARREN 
By C. E. M. Joad. Cloth, $2.50 


A stimulating volume for those who can stand 
hard-hitting criticism of American civilization. 
Mr. Joad discusses the mistaken identification of 
efficiency and mechanical power with knowledge; 
the substitution of luxury for art and money- 
power for culture; and finally the delusion that 
hypocrisy and conventions constitute morality. 
There are many passages with which some 
readers may take violent issue. But there are no 
passages which will be skimmed over unread. 


PLATO’S AMERICAN REPUBLIC 
By J. Douglas Woodruff. Cloth, 85c¢ 


This satire on contemporary American life has 
won its author an immediate reputation. “He uses 
the form of the Socratic dialogue with devastating 
success.”—Sunday Times. “Having deliberately 
set himself an almost impossible task, he has suc- 
ceeded beyond belief.”—Saturday Review. “It is 
quite the liveliest even of this spirited series.”— 
Observer. “Possibly no wittier satire has ever 
been penned in our generation.”—Journal of Edu- 
cation. “Undeniably delightful and rich in enter- 
tainment, it is full of amusing things.”—West- 
minster Gazette. “A gently malicious wit sparkles 
in every page.”—The Times. 


THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY LTD. 
TORONTO PUBLISHERS 























Now in its Third Year 
of Publication 


HE Canadian Journal of Religious 
Thought is the only non-sectarian and 
undenominational publication in the Cana- 
dian field devoted exclusively to the discus- 
sion of moral, social, and political questions 


from the religious point of view. 


It places a premium upon frank, straight- 
forward, unequivocal pregentation of vital 


themes. 


Published on the first day of every second 
month at 73 Queen's Park, Toronto. Single 
copies, 50 cents. Subscription rate, $2.50 


per year. Sample copies on application. 




















Whitborne Inn 


169 College St. (Two doors west of McCaul) 


LUNCHEONS, TEAS AND 


DINNERS) T y, 
Served in quiet, attractive rooms 
. I . 


Reservations made for bridge 
parties and club meetings 


TELEPHONE TRINITY 9354 
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THE SPIRIT OF NATIONALISM 


HE address of Sir George Foster in which he 
T warned the Canadian people against accepting 

a tentative invitation to join the Pan-American 
Union has been generally received with favour, 
although the comment of our press has been cautious 
in tone rather than enthusiastic. It is believed by 
many Canadians that the United States dominates this 
Union, and there is more than a little suspicion that 
certain forces are attempting to create some form of 
regional pact which would include all the countries 
of North and South America and which would be 
independent of the League of Nations and possibly 
antagonistic towards the principles of the League. 
Although there are an increasing number of people 
in Canada who are interested in the League, it is 
doubtful if loyalty to that institution would influence 
the majority of our citizens so greatly that they would 
refuse to join the Pan-American Union on that 
account. The compelling reason for hesitation on our 
part lies in another quarter—in the growth of a strong 
spirit of nationalism. Anyone who travels much in 
Canada cannot but be impressed with the recent 
development of that feeling. It is curiously sectional 
in character, the nationalism of the Prairie Provinces 
being opposed at many points to the nationalism of 
the industrial East; but everywhere, in social clubs, at 


the meetings of farmer organizations, in artistic and 
literary circles, or in labour conventions, this sense of 
Canadian nationalism is on the increase. There is no 
threat to Canadian aspirations in the British connec- 
tion, none in the League of Nations; the only real 
danger to this national spirit lies in the possibility of 
Americanization. 


A NEW LABOUR CONGRESS 

N the middle of March a conference was held in 
| Montreal by those Trade Unions in Canada which 

are independent of the American Federation of 
Labour, and it appears that a new Congress of Labour 
is to be instituted which will be strictly national ia 
character. The A:F. of L. has been losing ground in 
Canada for some time, while the Canadian unions 
which are not affiliated with the American organiza- 
tion have greatly increased their membership. If a 
break takes place between organized labour in the two 
countries, it will probably mean that the Canadian 
unions will become more, rather than less, interna- 
tional in spirit. The American Federation of Labour, 
following the example of the political leaders in the 
United States, is adopting a policy of isolation, where- 
as Canadian labour is represented at Geneva on the 
International Labour Bureau and must, in the course 
of time, become more closely associated with the inter- 
national movement. In the political field, labour in 
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Canada is showing a tendency to diverge sharply from 
American practice and to follow more closely the 
development which is taking place in Great Britain 
and Australia, where Labour is gradually displacing 
Liberalism as the party favouring radical change, in 
opposition to a Conservative party which stands for a 
maintenance of the status quo. It will be a matter of 
some national significance if, in spite of the fact that 
industrial conditions in Canada are so similar to those 
in the United States, Labour development in this coun- 
try should parallel that of Great Britain rather thaa 
the United States. 


CHINA ON THE MOVE 


HEN we speak of the civilized world we 
WV usually think of that little group of self- 
assured nations that make up Western 
Europe, and in late years, with certain reservations, 
we should perhaps include North America and the 
British Dominions. These peoples have been assert- 
ing themselves for some few centuries—the Anglo- 
Saxon, the Latin, and the Celt—sweeping the seven 
seas with their ships, trading, colonizing, managing 
the ‘backward races’, and generally taking it for 
granted that the world is their oyster. But during the 
last few years we have been slowly coming to a real- 
ization that in quite considerable portions of the 
earth’s surface the occupants are becoming increas- 
ingly sceptical of our claim to moral and cultural 
superiority and may soon challenge even our material 
supremacy. Something has happened in Russia. 
Something is happening now in China; we are not 
quite sure what, but it is clear that whatever is taking 
place is too important to be disregarded. -More than 
half the people in the world live in Russia, China, and 
India, and as these people are close to one another 
geographically, so a similar wave of unrest is break- 
ing over all three. Nationalism, Bolshevism, or some 
variant of the democratic idea—no one is quite sure 
which way China is headed, but it is probable that the 
new China will differ as greatly from the old as Soviet 
Russia differs from the Russia of the Czars. How 
far the break-away from tradition in the East is due 
to the penetration of Western ideas it is difficult tc 
determine. In recent years the movie has become 
popular in China, and it is possible that the disrespect- 
ful levity of a Charlie Chaplin has been partly instru- 
mental in breaking down that spirit of reverence for 
authority which has been so characteristic of the 
Chinese. ; 


ANCIENT COTTAGES 
R. STANLEY BALDWIN, supported by Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, has issued a plea for the pre- 
servation of England’s ancient cottages. The 
appeal is made, not only on the ground of the in- 
trinsic beauty of these old clay-built dwellings, but 


on the assertion of Mr. Hardy that they are sturdier 
and drier than modern brick and slate. It is interest- 
ing to note that in Canada there survive a few of these 


‘earthy’ relics of an older time when English immi- 
grants built their new homes in the same way and of 


the same material as those they had left. There is 
still one in York Mills, and not much more than a 
mile away there stood till recently a fine example of 
clay architecture—a good-sized barn. It was un- 
plastered, and on a bright day, with its full, strong 
proportions and rough, yellowish-grey walls, through 
which the binding straw appeared in flecks of gold, it 
was a fine sight. It has now been cleared away to 
make room for one of those gaunt ‘frame’ houses 
which so perfectly deserve their name. Besides pre- 
tentious and often hideous houses of well-to-do 
farmers, every year sees the ‘erection’ of hundreds of 
individual bungalows and whole shack-towns. In 
addition to their high-shouldered, scrawny ugliness, 
they are cold in winter and hot in summer. Many of 
these, to save expense, are set up by their owners, who 
pay high prices for timber or brick, and we can only 
wonder that necessity, if not the old tradition, has 
failed to suggest to our highly-vaunted ‘Canadian in- 
genuity’ the material which lies beneath their feet. 


DIVORCE IN ENGLAND 


T is stated that the recent ruling in England that 
| divorce proceedings should not be made public is 

already having its effect in an increased number 
of petitions. This is only to be expected and in no 
way argues against the wisdom of the ruling, which 
is an important step in the direction of saner divorce 
laws. Divorce is not a punishment for crime, but a 
legal proceeding on exactly the same footing as marri- 
age and there is no justification for the public’s 
demand to know the why and the wherefore. Divorce 
may increase, because now unhappy couples can find 
release from their misery without having their private 
affairs published. But hundreds of evening papers 
and millions of readers are denied the pleasure of 
gloating over wretched stories of tangled relationships, 
some genuine and others faked to satisfy the courts. 
It is good to find that, in older countries at any rate, 
a distinction can still be found between private and 
public. In the social and moral changes which are 
coming this distinction will be fundamental, and at 
every point the question will be asked: ‘Does this 
affect the individual or the community or both, and 
how far can the often conflicting demands of individ- 
ual and community be reconciled?’ If it is claimed 
that it is to the community’s interest to perpetuate 
every marriage, however miserable and unhealthy, 
then perhaps the individual must waive his right to 
privacy. But the supporters of such a claim are be- 
coming fewer and fewer, and the English law is 
recognising this in its latest ruling. 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

NE of the disadvantages of a Federal system 
O of government, such as we have in Canada, 

is that such decentralization of authority in- 
creases the difficulties in the way of obtaining good 
social legislation. According to recent interpretations 
of the British North America Act, the regulation of 
conditions of labour is almost exclusively under the 
jurisdiction of the Provincial Legislatures and there 
is some danger that this may delay any general accept- 
ance of more enlightened and humiane measures. For 
instance, it is conceivable that the province of Ontario 
might at some future date favour the adoption of the 
eight-hour-day, a minimum wage for all classes of. 
labour, and might eventually even be prepared to 
accept all the Labour Conventions of the League of 
Nations. But, unless the Legislature of Quebec were 
disposed to see these questions in the same light, the 
manufacturers and other employers in Ontario would 
be able to put forward a very strong argument against 
any such changes. There is, even now, a certain 
amount of industrial rivalry between the two prov- 
inces, and in Ontario it is generally believed that a 
considerable number of industries have located in 
Quebec because labour conditions there are more 
favourable than in Ontario. It is only to be expected 
that employers will fight strenuously against the 
adoption of an eight-hour day in any province so long 
as a ten-hour day is in effect in a neighbouring prov- 
ince. Even though Mr. Ford and some other cap- 
tains of industry have adopted the principle that high 
wages and a short working day lead to increased 
profits, the majority of employers are far from accept- 
ing this theory. Possibly a solution may be found in 
the inauguration of regular provincial conferences 
where social problems would be discussed and some 
agreement arrived at for complementary legislation 
in all the provinces of the Dominion. 


SPOTLIGHT DRAMA 
R. GEORGE ARLISS’ presentation of Gals- 
M worthy’s Old English afforded melancholy 
presage of a bad time for English drama. 
When dramatists take to ‘writing round’ a fine actor 
it is a sure sign that drama is ceasing to be an art and 
turning into a trade of virtuosity like the three-card 
trick or playing the violin with your toes. Old English 
is nothing but a series of ‘fine opportunities’ for Mr. 
Arliss, who (to be sure) used them splendidly. He 
hypnotized us all by his power of holding and domi- 
nating the stage, till at last we gazed upon his skilfully 
decrepit manipulation of a wine-glass as we used to 
watch Cinquevalli guide the billiard-ball across his 
shoulder-blades. Apparently no one now reads Mr. 
Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions and Essays: otherwise 
that dazzling bit of satire, Mr. Irving takes Paregoric, 
would have made it impossible for an excellent artist 


like Galsworthy to turn out such reach-me-down stuff 
as Old English. Mr. Arliss is worthy of far better 
things; yet, in order to concentrate the lime-light on 
his sciatica, that exquisite Irish parlour-maid is kept 
off the stage nearly all the time, the villain is left un- 
interesting, and even the love-affair is treated with 
absurd carelessness. 
LITERATURE AND PROPAGANDA 

HE recent exchange of musketry between Cana- 
3 dian and English journalists on the subject of 

Canadian literature was a truly unhappy affair. 
Some one or other—we have forgotten who—started 
it by a letter from Canada complaining that English 
writers did not come to this country in search of 
subjects. The retort was: ‘Why should they?’ That 
is the gist of the story. What characterizes it is the 
utter inability of either party to understand the other. 
It is true enough that the English retort struck home, 
but it cannot be held that the shot was well or know- 
ingly aimed; if the honours go to the opponent, it is 
not less true that both parties fired into the air. The 
crux of the whole wretched controversy was that the 
offender in our midst was confusing the making of 
Canadian literature with the advertising of Canada. 
It contributes nothing to the making of our native 
literature if an Englishman or an American—let it 
be Mr. Sinclair Lewis—takes the Canadian ‘woods as 
a background for a novel. But, of course, it draws 
attention to Canada, it advertises us. The English 
critics—John o’ London and The Guardian—failing 
to detect the real grounds for the Canadian appeal, 
since it was so remote from all their thoughts about 
literature, merely showed perplexity and answered as 
best they could, their mild exasperation being partly 
due to their failure to see what was involved. There 
was another example of the same ghastly confusion 
when in reply to a compliment paid recently by a 
Philadelphia critic to our landscape painting some one 
replied: ‘Why does he say nothing of our literature, 
our sculpture, our music, our architecture?’ And 
again there is the obvious answer: ‘Why should he?’ 
The Philadelphian was writing as a student of pic- 
tures and the other party was replying as a propa- 
gandist without even knowing it. We have described 
this mental confusion as ‘ghastly’, and the word is 
not too strong. It may be conceded that a writer or 
an artist, if he is a real one, may allow his national 
pride in a growing country to mingle with his literary 
or artistic ambition without detriment, if without 
much profit, to his lasting achievement. But for one 
whom this way of thinking will fail to injure, there 
are ten in whom it will make for pernicious stupidity. 
However, if some of our journalists cannot distinguish 
between the aesthetic and the political, it does not 
follow that our artists and writers cannot. And it is 
with them that our spiritual future lies. 
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TO OUR READERS 
TARTING with the present number THE CaNna- 
S DIAN Forum will bear the imprint of the pub- 

lishing house of J. M. Dent & Sons, Limited. 
In a generous manner the new publishers have offered 
to co-operate in every way with our Editorial Com- 
mittee in advancing the best interests of this publi- 
cation: the whole strength of an established House 
will be available for the purpose of building up the 
circulation of our journal and enlarging its sphere of 
usefulness, and we have every reason to believe that 
this association will prove to be an exceptionally happy 
one, both for the Editorial Board and fo1 our readers. 
It is hardly necessary to refer to the fine traditions 
which are maintained by the publishers; in a previous 
issue we expressed our belief that J. M. Dent & Sons 
have done more than any other publishing house to 
raise the standard of reading among English-speaking 
peoples, and we are glad of an opportunity to work 
with a House whose criteria are universally respected. 

There will be no alteration in the policy and aims 
of THe CANADIAN Forum, and the present Commit- 
tee, strengthened by the addition of new members, 
will carry on with all editorial duties as they have 
done for the last six years. Our primary purpose will 
continue to be the encouragement of a native art and 
literature; but we shall still insist that Canadian 
craftsmanship should not receive unduly preferential 
treatment, but that all national effort—including, of 
course, our own—should be judged by such standards 
as are valid in the sphere of art, which recognizes no 
national boundaries. We do not believe that a healthy 
development will take place so long as Canadian critics 
are given to the heaping of immoderate praise on 
mediocre work, merely because it has been produced 
within the confines of this Dominion, in the belief 
that by so doing they are encouraging the growth of 
native talent. 

In view of the importance of our book review sec- 
tion we may count ourselves fortunate in being asso- 
ciated with a publishing house which does not need 
to exact special treatment for its own productions. 
It is the expressed wish of our publishers that Dent 
books should receive exactly the same consideration 
as any other volumes which are sent to us for review. 
No such person as an infallible reviewer exists, and 
the most objective critical work must be by necessity 
coloured to some extent by the individual preconcep- 
tions and prejudices of the man who writes the re- 
view; but within these limitations we believe that 
every book which is dealt with in our columns will be 
considered solely on the basis of its intrinsic merit. 

Our interests are not, however, confined to art, 
literature, music, and the stage. We wish to reflect 
something of Canadian life as a whole, and science, 
economics, politics, and social questions will receive 
the same attention as we have given them in the past. 


From the beginning, one of the articles of our creed 
has been ‘a more free and well-informed discussion of 
public ‘affairs’, and it is the wish both of the Publishers 
and of the Editorial Committee that the principle of 
the open forum should be maintained. We shall con- 
tinue to welcome an expression of any point of view, 
and will publish any article, no matter how radical or 
reactionary, provided that we consider the subject to 
be one of wide public interest, that it is well written, 
and that there is reasonable evidence that the material 
represents an honest expression of opinion. There 
will be a slight change of method in dealing with 
highly contentious social and political questions, and 
in treating of such matters as the tariff, socialism, pro- 
hibition, and disarmament we shall become more of an 
open forum and less a journal of opinion. These 


' questions will be dealt with in signed articles, and the 


writers will accept individual responsibility for their 
opinions, whether they are outside contributors or 
members of the editorial board. We have a large 
committee which represents a wide divergence of 
political opinion, and in future any member will have 
the opportunity to express his views on any subject 
with the utmost freedom, without compromising those 
of his associates who see the matter in an entirely 
different light. The editorial comment which occu- 
pies the opening pages of each issue will remain un- 
signed and THE CaNnaDIAN Forum will be answer- 
able for any opinions expressed in these notes; and 
although it is obviously impossible to define the bound- 
ary between those questions which are contentious and 
those which are not, our comment will be largely con- 
fined to matters of general interest which fall within 
the second category. We hope that our readers will 
not play the part of passive recipients of other peo- 
ple’s opinioris, but will assist our enterprise by con- 
tributing letters which will advance discussion or bring 
forward new topics. 

Finally, we are anxious to avoid any suspicion of 
sectionalism in THE CANADIAN Forum. It is neces- 
sary that a publication should have a definite mailing 
address, but we do not wish to speak with any sem- 
blance of a provincial dialect. In so far as it is pos- 
sible, we intend to make this journal a forum in which 
the voice of all Canada will be heard, Quebec and 
the Maritimes as well as Ontario; the Prairie prov- 
inces and the Pacific Coast. 





THE CANADIAN Forum is edited by a committee of 
people interested in public affairs, science, art, and litera- 
ture, and more particularly in the newer developments of 
these aspects of life in this country. The committee is 
composed of the following members: 

H. J. Davis GEORGE HUNTER 

RICHARD DE BRISAY FRED JACOB 

MERRILL DENISON J. E. H. MacDonaLp 

G. H. Durr N. A. MACKENZIE 

BARKER F'AIRLEY ERNEST MACMILLAN 

MARGARET A. FAIRLEY GILBERT NoRWwoop 

H. K. Gorpon VERA Parsons 

LAWREN HARRIS JOHN D. Rosins 

SAMUEL H. HooKE J. F. WHITE 
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THE LABRADOR BOUNDARY DECISION 

ERTAINLY the ties that bind Canada to Great 
C Britain have not been strengthened by good 
fortune in boundary disputes in which Great 
Britain has had a hand. Nearly a century ago, under 
the terms of the Ashburton treaty, the United States 
was awarded the decision in the Maine boundary ques- 
tion and as a result Canadians, and Canadian exports 
and imports, must pass through American territory in 
their journey to the sea, or follow the longer and more 
expensive route along the St. Lawrence and the 
Northeast ‘Coast’ of New Brunswick. In 1903 
hundreds of miles of the hinterland of British 
Columbia and the whole of the Yukon was shut off 
from the sea by the casting vote of an English arbitra- 
tor in the Alaska boundary award, and now the Privy 
Council has decided that the ‘Coast’ of Labrador in- 
cludes a territory about twice the size of Englan¢ 
herself and, to the joy and surprise of Newfoundland. 
though to the bitter disappointment of Quebec and 
Canada, has awarded some 115,000 square miles of 
territory to the former. This is probably the first 
appearance of the Privy Council as an ‘International 
Judicial Tribunal’; for while there have been many 
cases between provinces, there have been none between 
fully responsible self-governing Dominions. In view 
of its reception in Canada it may well prove its last— 
unless at some time in the future the ownership of 
the ‘Northlands’ is disputed. True, the Irish boundary 
dispute was another example of Inter-Commonwealth 
International law and in all probability would have 
given rise to even greater dissatisfaction on the part 
of one of the parties concerned had it not been settled 
cut of court. Whether or not such a dispute can be 
taken by Canada, Ireland, or Great Britain to the 
Permanent Court of Justice at the Hague is a nice 
legal point, although it would seem quite within the 
competence of that tribunal to deal with it, as all three 
of the above countries are signatories of the Protocul 
of the Court. That, however, is a question to be settled 
if and when the need arises. In any event it is almost 
certain that Canada could not lose more than she has 
done in the past. As to the present decision: with 
the capture of Quebec in 1759 and the signing of the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763, Great Britain fell heir to all 
that vast territory north of the St. Lawrence. She 
then proceeded to place ‘AIl the coast of Labrador 
from the entrance of Hudson’s Straits to the River 
St. John which discharges itself into the sea nearly 
opposite the island of Anticosti’, under the jurisdic- 
tion of Newfoundland. This was transferred to Que- 
bec in 1774, but was given back to Newfoundland in 
1809. Since that time, although the territory has been 
the subject of legislation, notably in 1825, no particu- 
lar demand has arisen for a clear definition of its 
limits and boundaries. In 1898, however, Newfound- 
land granted certain timber concessions in the interior 


to various commercial interests. Quebec challenged 
this and disputed Newfoundland’s claim. Several 
attempts to arrive at a settlement failed and it was 
eventually decided to take the case to the Privy Coun- 
cil. There was considerable difficulty in agreeing upon 
the form of the question to be submitted, but eventu- 
ally the parties accepted the following: ‘What is the 
location and definition of the boundary between 
Canada and Newfoundland in the Labrador Peninsula 
under the Statutes, Orders in Council, and Proclama- 
tions?’ Their Lordships’ judgment defines the bound- 
ary as follows: 


‘The boundary between Canada and Newfoundland in 
the Labrador Peninsula is a line drawn due north from the 
eastern boundary of the Bay or Harbour of Blanc Sablon 
as far as the 52nd degree of north latitude, and from 
thence westward along that parallel until it reaches the 
Romaine River; then northward along the right or east 
bank of that river and its headwaters to their source, and 
from thence due north to the crest of the watershed or 
height of land there, and from thence westward and north- 
ward along the crest of the watershed of the rivers flowing 
into the Atlantic Ocean until it reaches Cape Chidley.’ 


A good deal of argument turned on the meaning to 
be given to the word ‘coast’ as used in the various 
documents consulted. Their Lordships were of the 
opinion that ‘coasts’ here meant territory extending 
back from the shore line some hundreds of miles, 
although, in so doing, they seemed to feel forced to 
choose between the two suggestions made by the 
opposing counsels—one that ‘coast’ meant merely a 
narrow strip along the seafront about a mile in 
depth; the other that it included the whole of the 
land back to the watershed of the rivers flowing into 
the Atlantic. They apparently refrained from con- 
sidering a possible and more desirable alternative 
somewhere in between. By virtue of this decision, 
Newfoundland becomes the owner of some 60,000 
square miles of timberlands, waterpower that in one 
river alone is estimated at 3,500,000 horse power, and 
unknown mineral possibilities. 

Quebec has been a ‘stronghold of appeals to 
the Privy Council’, and the introduction of a 
motion in the Quebec House to abolish such 
appeals and the bitter disappointment expressed 
in the French Canadian press because of this 
decision are significant. It is suggested that out 
of it will come a renewed attempt to have Newfound- 
land enter Confederation; but in view of the fact 
that Newfoundland is bound to profit by this increase 
in her potential wealth, she will require much more 
ardent wooing than if she had lost, and very probably 
will make demands that Canada, a Federal Govern- 
ment, will not feel justified in paying. It is true that 
the territory still remains British, but while all things 
Canadian may be British, all things British are cer- 
tainly not Canadian, and no true Canadian can look at 
the map of Canada and not feel a certain regret that 
such a large slice has been taken out of his Dominion. 

NorMAN MacKeEnzig. 
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BEYOND THE MYTHS 
BY HARRY ELMER BARNES 


answering more promptly Professor Mack 

Eastman’s critique in your January issue. It 
seems rather amusing that Professor Eastman and I 
should be lined up against each other in such a debate. 
It would be difficult to find two men whose interests 
in history are more similar or whose ultimate aspira- 
tions in regard to world peace and world organiza- 
tion are more closely identical. It would appear that 
I should save my ammunition for some such historian 
of the school of Pollyanna and Rip Van Winkle and 
such an outstanding ‘die-hard’ and ‘straw-clutcher’ as 
Raymond Turner, while Professor Eastman might 
better reserve his shots for writers with an uncom- 
promising philosophy of isolation and of opposition 
to the League of Nations. Yet the discussion may 
not prove barren: of enlightenment concerning this 
all-important problem of responsibility for the World 
War. 

(1) I deny that I have contributed any diatribes 
or anything rabid to the columns of THE CANADIAN 
Forum. The test of a diatribe is not its deviation 
from the conventional myths which are complacently 
accepted, and rabidity should be differentiated from 
clarity and lucidity in expression. 

(2) As to the suggestion that we await the publi- 
cation of the documents in the French and British 
archives, it may be stated that we now have the 
British documents of 1914. They confirm in every 
particular the indictment of the En‘ente drawn in my 
book, and even make the case against France and 
Russia much stronger and more definitive. Further, 
they offer the last final blow to the venerable myth 
that the invasion of Belgium bore any relation what- 
ever to the English decision to go to war in aid of 
Fiance. As to the French documents, what reason 
is there to think that they will ever be published 
unless France is captured by the Communis‘s—a very 
remote contingency? No other country falsified its 
documents. so extensively as France, and who could 
be foolish enough to believe that, if the French docu- 
ments would help the case of France, Poincaré would 
not have ordered their publication long ere this? 
Since Professor Eastman wrote, Georges Demartial, 
the most minute and exacting French student of war 
guilt, has published his L’Evangile du Quai d’Orsay. 
This is a book of two hundred pages devoted to such 
lies in the French Yellow Book, concerning the single 
topic of the Russian mobilization, as have been dis- 
covered from inadvertent leaks and corroborative 
information. We may well admit that we shall have 
to wait for the French documents before we can know 
the whole extent of the guilt of the Entente, but we 


P 'soowering of work has prevented me from 


certainly cannot expect that they will in any way 
mitigate the case against the Allies or augment the 
1 per cent. of innocence by which, according to Mr. 
Eastman’s precise diplomatic arithmetic, the Allies 
have the shade on the Central Powers. 

(3) With respect to the problem of equality of 
guilt, I pointed out, in my reply to Lowes Dickinson 
in the New Republic for October 20, 1926, and to 
Bernadotte Schmitt in the Progressive for December 
1, 1926, that we must define what we are talking 
about. There was certainly equality of guilt among 
all for the international anarchy which made war 
likely or possible. There was likewise equality of 
guilt for the alliances and the diplomacy from 1870 
to 1912. From 1912 to 1914, however, the major 
guilt shifted distinctly from the Central Powers to 
France and Russia. This we must affirm, even after 
listening patiently to Poincaré’s long and laboured 
defence. As for the crisis of 1914, it can no longer 
be maintained with a straight face that the Central 
Powers wanted a general European war. The only 
countries that desired and made necessary a 
general conflagration were France, Russia and Serbia. 
Austria desired a local war, but not a European con- 
flict. Germany, England, and Italy would have pre- 
ferred no war at all, but were too weak or stupid in 
their diplomacy to prevent the disaster. Nor was the 
war inevitable in 1914. If Tisza had been the Aus- 
trian Foreign Minister, if Kokovtsov had been in 
charge of the Russian Foreign Office, if Caillaux had 
been in control of matters in France, and if Lord 
Morley had been in Sir Edward Grey’s shoes, it is 
completely unthinkable that there could have been 
any European war following the murder of the 
Archduke. 

(4) Relative to the matter of whether the 
Russian mobilization meant war or not, further 
discussion is both fruitless and needless. The whole 
matter is finally disposed of by Gunther Frantz in 
Current History for March, 1927, in which he quotes, 
for the most part, Russian opinion. The fact that a 
matter is being debated does not mean that it is 
legitimately or intelligently debatable. We still have 
debates held on astrology and evolution! And 
Altschul and Grelling are poor examples to cite. Mr. 
Altschul is an estimable and venerable banker of pro- 
French sympathies without any training whatever as 
a technical historian. In the August Current History 
(1926) Dr. Ernest F. Henderson utterly destroyed 
his contentions by quoting the relevant parts of the 
very documents utilized by Altschul. Grelling is com- 
pletely discredited even among the Kaiser-baiters. It 
is well and definitely known that his work has been 
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subsidized by the French since the outbreak of the 
World War. 


(5) In regard to Professor Rogers’ article in the 
Political Science Quarterly on powers of the French 
President, I would once more recommend that Pro- 
fessor Eastman read it. On page 551 he will find 
that Professor Rogers makes it clear that if the 
French President conducts his diplomatic negotiations 
in a secret fashion and has a weak cabinet—exactly 
the situation in 1914—he is practically absolute in 
foreign affairs. Still further, on the same page 
Professor Rogers points out that in 1913-1914 Poin- 
caré even went beyond legal right and constitutional 
precedent. Worse still for Professor Eastman, 
Professor Rogers read the chapter in my book dealing 
with France and Poincaré and did not even question 
my interpretation of the extent of Poincaré’s influence 
on foreign affairs, though he stated that one must 
reserve his right to an opinion as to how far Poincaré 
was overtly plotting for war. We are not so much 
specifically interested here in the abstract problems 
of French constitutional law as we are with the 
specific and concrete ficts of the years 1912-1914. 


(6) Bearing upon Professor Eastman’s allegation 
of my exaggeration of the part played by Poincaré, 
he should remember that J was quoting Morhardt’s 
comparison with Napoleon. But I will state my 
essential agreement with Morhardt on this point. 
The World War certainly produced a greater inter- 
national dislocation than the Napoleonic Wars, and I 
hold Poincaré far more responsible than any other 
person for the onset of the War. In fact, I would 
contend that the War could not possibly have come 
in 1914 but for the specific personal part played by 
Poincaré from July 20th onward. Professor East- 
man cites Professor Schmitt as stating ‘hat there is 
no evidence to support my assertion of the part 
played by Poincaré or that France desired to regain 
Alsace-Lorraine by war. If both Professor Schmitt 
and Professor Eastman will read Fabre-Luce’s La 
Victoire, Judet’s Georges Louis, p. 143, No. 76 of the 
new British Documents, Demartial’s L’Evangile, and 
the documents in the appendix to Stieve’s /svolsky 
and the World War, they will both augment their 
information and get a new grip on diplomatic realities. 
They might further consult with profit Professor 
Langer’s estimate of the bearing of the British docu- 
ments on French war guilt in the Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


(7) As to my charge of Franco-mania against 
Professor Eastman, I have never wished to imply 
that Professor Eastman has an offensive or unreason- 
ing mania for anything. He is too urbane and 
civilized a person for this. Yet, I doubt if any one 
acquainted with him will question my assertion that 
he has a greater emotional fixation upon France than 


upon any other modern state. I will say, however, 
that I was unfair in my allegation of his passion for 
‘all things French’. This was a rhetorical figure. 
Professor Eastman is a discriminating person and 
could not be conceived of as having a passion for ‘all 
things’ connected with any national culture or any 
institution—even the League of Nations. I know that 
Professor Eastman has met with much criticism in 
Canada for his sanity and moderation in regard to 
international relations, and I am glad to attest to my 
belief that he is a very valuable ‘sanitary influence’ 
in the pathological diplomacy of to-day. We happen, 
however, to be talking here about the question of war 
guilt. 

(8) Professor Eastman chides me for not having 
travelled more widely in Europe, and holds that if I 
had done so I would have had more moderation both 
during the war and at the present time. No one 
regrets more than I do the fact that it has not been 
my privilege to travel more extensively in Europe. 
If Professor Eastman knows of any one who desires 
to endow me for foreign travel, I shall be most happy 
to agree to go to Europe annually for the next 
quarter of a century. Yet it is doubtful if European 
travel can prove a safeguard against international 
bias, particularly in the time of war. The most 
travelled American professor of history, and the man 
whom Professor Eastman and I admire more than 
any other living historian, became the head of the 
National Commission for Historical Service as soon 
as the United States entered the War, and the most 
violent Germanophobes in the United States—such 
men as Thayer, Hazen, Davis, Munroe Smith, et al.— 
were the very men who had spent the most time in 
European travel. William Stearns Davis was actually 
caught by the War when in Europe. Professor 
Eastman is quite wrong about the purpose of my trip 
to Europe last summer. I went to learn rather than 
to teach, and I learned more than in any other similar 
period of my life. But what I learned did not refute 
the content of my Genesis of the World War. It only 
served to confirm it, though I did my best to listen to 
both sides of the argument. Such lecturing as I did 
was the result of persistent invitation and embodied 
nothing sensational, being only the conclusions and 
recommendations contained in my Genesis of the 
World War. There would seem to be no good reason 
why one should not be allowed to speak the truth 
with as much candour in Berlin as in Geneva. And 
the opinion of Vorwaerts is scarcely to be relied upon, 
in the light of the well-known effort of German 
radicals to hush up the war guilt controversy, lest it 
react to strengthen the cause of monarchy in Germany. 
But Mr. Eastman well knows that my views on war 
guilt do not please the German reactionaries, who 
hold that England was the chief culprit. 

(To be concluded.) 
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‘P.R.”: SOME OBJECTIONS AND AN ALTERNATIVE 
BY E. J. SOULSBY 


tional Representation; Mr. King may speak 

of it in kindly but non-committal terms; there 
is yet much talk in the wind, particularly in the winds 
that blow out of the West. Before we know where 
we are, and before a very large body of our elec- 
torate has ever heard its name, ‘P.R.’ may quite likely 
be a living issue. Many Liberals, all their allies and 
the independent groups, with perhaps some individual 
excep‘ions, are definitely in favour of ‘P.R.’, and 
should the Conservatives see in it their way out of 
the wood, its prospects could hardly be more pro- 
pitious. The cause of minority representation has 
the colour of true Liberalism, and it cannot easily 
be seen how a Liberal government alone could refuse 
‘o uphold and advance it. 


M: GUTHRIE may disavow belief in Propor- 


I 


Among liberally minded people it has widely been 
accepted, without much fervour, it is true, but equally 
without question, that the aim of Proportional Repre- 
sentation is a desirable one. The argument for ‘P.R.’ 
starts from assumptions which are taken for granted 
to be the very fundamentals of democracy, not only 
by the unthinking, but by many not prone to taking 
things for granted. It proceeds therefrom with im- 
peccable logic to conclusions essentially anti-demo- 
cratic, which would, if so intended, be highly com- 
mendable as an assault upon democracy. 

It is assumed that the purest ideal of democracy 
is a legislative body which is a faithful arithmetical 
epitome of the balance of opinion in the electorate ; 
whereas the democratic ideal is simply that the will 
of a majority of the people shall prevail—possibly 
a mistaken ideal, but a very unmistakable one. Ways 
and means to its attainment are not the ideal itself, 
and Proportional Representation—in fact any kind 
of representation—is not necessarily a part of it. 
Representative Government merely appears to pro- 
vide the surest means of determining what the will 
of a majority of the people is and of putting it into 
effect. 

‘P.R.’ confuses the method, representative gov- 
ernment, and the purpose, democracy, and assumes 
that if numerically accurate representation can be 
obtained at a general election, democracy is estab- 
lished; whereas the truly democratic ideal requires 
that not only at election times when the kind of gov- 
ernment favoured by a majority of the people is pro- 
nounced, but at all times, in all its actions, govern- 
ment shall be subject to public opinion. Although 


the simple election system falls far short of this re- 
quirement it probably comes as close to it as in the 


nature of public opinion is possible; while the advo- 
cates of ‘P.R.’ are blandly careless that their purpose 
would weaken democratic control over government 
in their zeal that the people shall be thoroughly 
represented. 

In an elective democracy the influence of public 
opinion on governments, on parties, and on individual 
representatives is felt much more potently in antici- 
pation than in retrospect; an election is really much 
more of the nature of a verdict than of a mandate; 
it is a decisive judgement, however unwise or ill- 
informed, on past .behaviour, which happens to take 
the form of a commission for the future. That the 
judgement is influenced by promises is not so signifi- 
cant as that the promises usually refer to things the 
other side has done or left undone in the past which 
shall be’corrected, and, more significant still, that they 
commonly go unfulfilled. Significant, too, that poli- 
ticians do not prate of the will of the people except 
when electioneering, and this not because they are 
necessarily humbugs but because electors never, and 
they themselves rarely, are prophets. Before the last 
straggling returns have come in, new problems un- 
foreseen and unpronounced upon by the electorate 
begin to present themselves; and before Parliament’s 
first session has run its course public opinion is 
heeded not so much for what it said last time as for 
what it will say next. The surest control which demo- 
cracy can hope to exercise over government is pro- 
vided by the instinct which prompts politicians to 
aspire to and continue in office; but for the fact that 
they have continually an ear to the ground, public 
control between elections would vanish completely. 

These factors would be immaterial to the argu- 
ment, and ‘P.R.’ would be as desirable as its super- 
ficial mathematical attractions make it appear, were 
all votes well-considered and unattached. In prac- 
tice, public opinion operates through the disposition 
of a marginal minority of unattached votes, which 
represent the turnover in any election, the body of 
the electorate remaining true to its party loyalties 
through thick and thin. Or if ‘P.R.’ might be hoped 
to increase the proportion of free votes to any marked 
extent, objections to it based on these grounds would 
be of less weight. But there is reason to suppose, 
and in practice it has been found, that party follow- 
ings are strengthened, not weakened, by ‘P.R.’, mainly 
due to the enlarged constituencies being favourable 
to organization. It is argued, and it is true, that, 
under the simple system, changes in public opinion 
are greatly exaggerated, and that the marginal votes 
have a totally disproportionate influence. Leaving 
for the moment the question of ‘he absolute desir- 
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ability of this feature, it is certainly relatively more 
desirable that changes should be exaggerated than 
minimised ; and under ‘P.R.’ it is likely that many of 
‘he marginal votes, instead of swinging from one 
party to another, would be expended in electing an 
insignificant number of independent candidates. The 
important point is that under ‘P.R.’ a party could 
count on a definite number of seats under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, and to this extent it would be 
able to disregard public opinion; for a member hold- 
ing a literally safe seat is only nominally a demo- 
cratic figure, else the seat were not safe. There are, 
of course, many safe seats under present conditions, 
but under ‘P.R.’ there would be many more; and the 
very conditions which under the simple system pro- 
vide the keenest contests would, under ‘P.R.’ sub- 
scribe a quota of safe seats. In, say, a seven-member 
constituency where opinion is closely balanced, with 
one party holding four seats and the other three, only 
one seat, or at most two, is in dispute at any election, 
for the swing of opinion would rarely disturb party 
loyalties to the tune of more than one or two sevenths 
of the total vote. If, on the other hand, there were 
seven simple contests, a turnover of one seventh of 
the vote in each might at any time produce a change 
in all seven seats. 

It is stoutly advanced by advocates of ‘P.R.’ that 
this exaggeration of changes should be reduced ‘to a 
true proportion; whereas in fact, its preservation 
should be considered one of the strongest arguments 
in favour of the simple system: for the more suscep- 
tible to election chances, the more truly under demo- 
cratic control can representation be said to be. This 
in addition to the fact that a certain exaggeration of 
the turnover of votes is necessary to represent by an 
effective majority in the House a decisive majority 
of votes polled, and, further, to allow for the modi- 
fications of opinion which are not reflected by the 
ballot. Many people are unable to bring themselves 


to vote against their party, even when their party has 


disgusted and alienated them, and many more, faced 
by a choice of equal evils, either choose neither or 
vote according to habit. The possibility of electing 
independent candidates which ‘P.R.’ would afford 
under these circumstances, seems a less democratic 
safeguard than that provided by the wholesome fear 
of heavy losses to a strong rival, reacting in the minds 
of party leaders. 

It does not follow, of course, that a safe party 
seat is a safe seat for any member of the party, and 
where the public might choose between different can- 
didates of the same colour it cannot be held a fault 
of the system if they chose unwisely. But where a 
party can afford to be casual towards public opinion, 
the individual member need be less concerned with 
policies than with ingratiating himself with the party 
organization and cultivating a personal popularity 


among the electors. And the existence of a large 
number of safe party seats does imply that the defeat 
of party leaders and prominent members, which can 
have such a wholesome effect on the course of affairs, 
would become an unheard-of thing. 

Having delivered Parliament from the necessity 
of a close attention to public opinion by removing 
party fears of heavy losses, ‘P.R.’ would then remove 
the most powerful instrument democracy possesses 
of bludgeoning governments into consciousness of 
changes of opinion. Under ‘P.R.’ there could be no 
bye-elections as we know them. Let us suppose a 
multiple-member constituency where opinion is mark- 
edly one-sided, the Liberals holding four seats and 
the Conservatives one. In the event of the death or 
resignation of the Conservative member, how is his 
seat to be filled? Should the. whole or part of the con- 
stituency be polled for the return of a single mem- 
ber, a Liberal would presumably be returned by a 
majority of four to one, if there had been no change 
of opinion, or of three to one, if there had been a 
pronounced swing towards the Liberals, or under 
circumstances which over the whole country would 
have produced a Conservative land-slide, of only two 
to one. In any case a Liberal would be returned. At 
best proportion has been lost; at the worst a vote 
representing a Conservative tendency has gained a 
seat for the Liberals. And there is no alternative 
method which, without decisive disadvantages, would 
produce a result which has any bearing on current 
opinion in relation to the preceding general election. 
It would be unfair and impracticable to require that 
the remaining members should automatically lose 
their seats to seek re-election because of the action, 
voluntary or otherwise, of one; and should this be 
done the objections to ‘P.R.’ as a general method at 
once arise again, that it is singularly insensitive to 
public opinion. The other alternatives are that the 
seat should remain vacant, or (the method adopted 
in at least one country using ‘P.R.’) the general elec- 
tion figures being taken to elect that candidate who 
would receive a quota by the transference of the late 
member’s votes. 


II 


A further objection to ‘P.R.’ which applies very 
particularly to Canada, is that it is very favourable 
to the growth and survival of groups in politics. Per- 
haps it is more correct to consider this as a disad- 
vantage in relation to existing Parliamentary institu- 
tions than as an absolute disadvantage. At least it 
may be said that our constitution more or less as- 
sumes, and certainly operates most smoothly under, 
a two-party system, or one dominated by two main 
parties. The sorry spectacle of bargaining and negot- 
iating, of expedient and insincerity, which Canada 
suffered between October, 1925, and September, 1926, 
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is one which no one can seriously wish to see per- 
petuated, even though it demonstrated how slight in 
reality is the influence of governments on the affairs 
of the man in the street. (Did not that same period 
of political confusion and ineptitude coincide with 
the transmogrification of the Canadian scene from 
Blue Ruin to prosperity?) And that it would prob- 
ably perpetuate it can be seen from the figures of the 
last general election, which roughly calculated to 
give a proportional result would show a party stand- 
ing almost identical with the unhappy result of 1925. 

Under ‘P.R.’ the undesirable features of group 
governmen* would be intensified, and would become 
especially objectionable since they would suffer the 
general removal from democratic control. At present 
negotiations between parties are carried on more or 
less publicly, and votes are solicited by a group on 
the strength of promises or prospects of influence 
with some other party. Under ‘P.R.’ each group 
could advance its own platform independently, sure 
of a certain representation on the basis of its numeri- 
cal strength, and the bargains and intrigues which 
resulted in the alignment of forces in the House could, 
and probably would, go on quite out of sight or con- 


trol of the electors. 
IIl 


The foregoing appears to constitute a conclusive 
argument against ‘P.R.’ in a homogeneous electorate ; 
but the Canadian people can hardly be said to answer 
to this description, and the present system in Canada 
seems to be possessed of all the objections here 
brought against ‘P.R.’; of insensitiveness to consid- 
erable changes in opinion; of purely nominal democ- 
racy; of whole blocs of safe seats. The quarter- 
million Conservatives in Quebec, the two hundred 
thousand on the prairies, practically unrepresented ; 
the absurd result in Prince Edward Island where a 
majority of Conservative votes elected three Liberals 
and one Conservative; the solidity of Toronto and 
much of Ontario, where Liberals are as effectively 
disfranchised as are the Conservatives in the other 
parts of the Dominion; these things provide the advo- 
cate of ‘P.R.’ with a formidable armament of in- 
stances. In the aggregate the inequalities largely can- 
cel each other and it is probable that ‘P.R.’ would 
result in a House of much the same complexion as 
the present one. But the solidity of localized blocs 
has an influence which is often inimical to general 
advantage, and which intensifies that sectionalism of 
outlook which is the inevitable bane of the Dominion. 
As Mr. Guthrie said, something really needs doing 
about it. 

In the first place, reform of the Senate might do 
a little indirectly. If we must have our Senate elec- 
tive (and it might not be an unhappy compromise), 
it might well be elected by ‘P.R.’, for its purpose and 





its functions are such that in the Senate a certain 
removal from popular influences is a virtue, and, 
since no attempt has been made to deny that ‘P.R.’ 
gives a very equitable proportional representation 
suitable to a deliberative rather than an executive 
assembly, it would be a fitting method of constituting 
a Second Chamber. 

But for the needs of the House of Commons some 
system is required which would iessen the inequali- 
ties of representation without saddling upon ‘the 
country the disadvantages of ‘P.R.’ In Denmarl: 
they have, or had, an apparently unnecessary system 
in addition to ‘P.R.’, which would seem to be a fairly 
effective substitute for it. There are a number of 
‘additional seats’ which after an election are allocated 
to even up representation in accordance with the total 
vote. Tentatively it might be suggested that an 
adaptation of this plan to Canada might provide a 
satisfactory solution. Constituencies might be redistri- 
buted so that each Province was allotted two or three 
additional seats, to be distributed to those parties fail- 
ing to secure representation adequate to their total 
vote in the Province. Claims to additional seats could 
be determined with absolute fairness from the elect- 
tion returns, and would serve ‘o elect as additional 
members those candidates in the party or parties 
concerned who most nearly secured election. The 
number of additional seats should not be so great as 
to stultify the result at the polls, but would provide 
an amelioration of inequalities and would ensure ade- 
quate spokesmen for minorities. Possibly in no better 
way could the specifically Canadian defects in the 
operation of the simple system be corrected while re- 
‘aining unimpaired its advantages. 











LISTER 


HE study of man, as portrayed in the story of 
those who have lived either real or imaginary 
existences, never loses its fascination. The 

feats of the fictitious hero or the trials of the strug- 
gling pioneer equally stir our emotions. A glimpse 
into the life of Joseph Lister, the famous surgeon, 
whose work established the date dividing the A.D. 
of modern surgery from the B.C. of the surgery of 
all time, is being taken on April 5th, on the one 
hundredth anniversary of his birth, by doctors, 
nurses, students, and all who realize the inestim- 
able benefit he conferred on mankind with his dis- 
covery of the antiseptic system of surgery. In all 
parts of the world on this date, tribute is being paid 
to his memory. Not since Harvey discovered the 
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circulation of the blood, or Hunter laid the found- 
ation of scientific surgery, had anyone taken such a 
progressive step in the field of medical science. 

A visit to any hospital ward in the sixties of the 
last century would have revealed a ghastly picture 
of patients with pyaemia, septicaemia, hospital gan- 
grene, and infection, from which the mortality was 
appalling. Constant daily and hourly contact with 
such suffering so aroused the sympathies of Lister 
that he devoted his whole life to bring alleviation 
to the patients afflicted with these maladies. By a 
fortunate coincidence, his interest in the problem of 
infection and ‘hospital diseases’ was excited soon 
after Pasteur had proved that spontaneous gener- 
ation did not exist and that fermentations were due 
to the presence of living organisms. ‘Could it be 
possible that the suppurative and decomposing 
changes that occurred in wounds were due to these 
same microscopic bacteria?’ was the question Lister 
asked himself and, by patient experiment and ob- 
servation, succeeded in _ satisfactorily answering. 
Having convinced himself that micro-organisms 
were the cause of wounds becoming infected, he 
applied experimental methods and research to ascer- 
tain the means of preventing their action. The con- 
clusion he reached was that such a result could only 
be accomplished by applying some chemical sub- 
stance in such a manner that the microbes already 
present would be destroyed and at the same time 
the germ-killing material would prevent the 
entrance of other microbes by blocking all sources 
of outside infection from the wound. This new 
principle, founded on the germ theory of Pasteur, 
is the discovery of Lister known as the antiseptic 
system. 

The application of this new idea was first made 
in 1865 in the Glasgow Royal Infirmary on a boy 
with a compound fracture of the leg, a report of it 
being published, along with a series of cases, in the 
Lancet in 1867. 

The fight which Lister had to wage against 
those who opposed and ridiculed this new method 
of treatment of wounds continued for many years 
before it was successfully won. The story of its 
progress can best be appreciated by a study of his 
surgical career as he rose higher and higher in the 
surgical world, until all the highest possible 
honours were conferred upon him for the victory he 
had won over one of mankind’s deadliest enemies. 

Born at Upton House, Essex, into a family in 
comfortable circumstances, Joseph Lister received 
his education in private schools, spent nine years as 
an undergraduate at University College, taking a 
B.A. and M.B. and went to Edinburgh for post- 
graduate experience. Being free from any financial 
worries, he was able to put all his energies into 
professional studies and teaching, with no anxiety 


as to the income he made. The liking which James 
Syme of Edinburgh, one of the most famous surgeons 
of the day, took to him during his apprenticeship re- 
sulted in opportunities which he would have had diffi- 
culty in securing had he sought them. As well as 
landing in a fertile field for his endeavours, he con- 
tracted a most happy marriage with the daughter of 
his chief. She not only became an ideal comrade in 
the home life, but also a tireless secretary who wrote 
voluminous notes for him at his dictation. Her death 
after thirty-seven years of happy companionship was 
felt so deeply by Lister that he could never regain 
the same interest in science and surgery. 

Sufficient attention was paid to his work with 
Syme by the surgical and scientific world to result 
in his appointment in 1860 as Regius Professor of 
Surgery in the University of Glasgow. During his 
service as surgeon to the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, 
his original researches in the foundation of his anti- 
septic system were conducted. 

In 1869, he returned to Edinburgh in succession 
to Syme in the chair of Clinical Surgery. This period 
was probably the happiest and most successful in his 
career from the standpoint of surgical practice and 
appreciation of his teaching by students. 

Lister’s reformation of surgery met with the keen- 
est criticism and opposition from his confréres in the 
profession. His consistent perseverance throughout 
his whole life gradually succeeded in winning over 
the scoffers to accept his doctrine. The spread of 
his system throughout the world was hastened by his 
visit to Germany in 1875 and the United States in 
1876. In the next year, he was elected to the chair 
in Clinical Surgery in King’s College Hospital in 
London, thereby attaining his original objective after 
he had passed his fiftieth year. With its extreme 
conservatism, the profession of the metropolis re- 
ceived him coldly and was slow to accept his new 
doctrine. This opposition was. gradually overcome, 
his critics became his supporters and honours were 
soon showered upon him. Oxford and Cambridge 
conferred honorary doctorates, and the Crown a bar- 
onetcy and finally a peerage. On reaching the retir- 
ing age of sixty-five years at King’s College, he re- 
signed from the professorship in Surgery in 1892. 
His last public appearance was for the reception of 
the freedom of the City of London when he was 
eighty years of age, after which he lived in retirement 
until his death on February 10th, 1912. 

Even if Lister had not discovered the antiseptic 
system, he would have been remembered as a great 
surgeon. He devised and undertook many new oper- 
ations. Operations were performed by him with a 
minimum of danger and extraordinary thoroughness. 
The careful technique necessary to fulfil the principles 
of antisepsis, as well as his punctiliousness in the con- 
trol of hemorrhage and the stitching of wounds, re- 
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sulted in his being considered somewhat slow as an 
operator; but the surgeon of to-day rarely consi ers 
speed in operating to be nearly as important as delib- 
erate and thorough technique. He demonstrated that 
catgut could be safely used for tying blood-vessels 
and that it had many advantages over other materials, 
an improvement in surgical technique which has now 
become a routine procedure. From the time that he 
first began to teach medical students in Edinburgh 
until he gave it up after thirty-seven years, he always 
realized the responsibility of undertaking such a duty. 
He took infinite pains in the preparation of his lec- 
tures; he delivered the underlying principles of his 
topic clearly and distinctly; but his outstanding char- 
acteristic was the earnestness with which he insisted 
upon the students assuming personal responsibility 
in forming their own conclusions and acting upon 
them. With qualities such as these it can be truly 
said that he was not a mere teacher, but a real edu- 
cator. He always commanded the respect and at- 
tracted the enthusiastic devotion of his students and 
house-surgeons. On account of his kindliness and 
thoughtfulness, he was beloved by his patients, no 
doubt a source of sincere satisfaction to a man of his 
modest disposition. 

An adequate estimate of the effect of Lister’s con- 
tribution to surgical technique could only be made by 
describing the evolution of surgery since 1865, a story 


of modern progress that will find its place in future 
histories in company with that of electricity, trans- 
portation, wireless communication, and many other 
marvels of this period. Not only are lives saved and 
prolonged, but indescribable suffering is avoided by 
modern surgical methods. Disabilities which people 
had to tolerate can now be relieved with safety. Dis- 
eased conditions, from which patients would com- 
monly die, can now be diagnosed and cured. The 
economic loss, from infection following minor wounds 
and injuries which prevented a patient from working, 
has been so reduced that its computation would be 
incredible. 

Although the complete removal of the septic or- 
ganisms together with the damaged tissues by ex- 
cision of war wounds in the Great War, rendered the 
use of strong chemical antiseptics unnecessary, such 
treatment is virtually the lineal descendant of Lister’s 
method. 

Just as the names of the successful generals who 
have won famous victories over political and racial 
antagonists are inscribed in the Hall of Fame, so will 
that of the conqueror who won the great victory for 
mankind over the vast army of unseen bacterial en- 
emies. His uneventful life, unattended by adventure 
or stirring episodes, will take its place in history as 
that of one of the great benefactors of the human 


race. E. S. Ryerson. 


FROM MIMIR’S HEAD 
BY JOHN D. ROBINS 


the fire dying. He had opened the front door 

of the stove so that he could do this. The 
flickers of shadow were drawing in, and already the 
rows of shelves, the counter on the other side of the 
room, ‘oo, had disappeared. The shelves and counter 
were empty now. It was late summer, and not for 
another month would they be filled up with tobacco, 
socks, mitts, and all the other things that a lumber- 
man buys in camp. Meantime, old Eric as watchman 
for the summer, and sole inhabitant of the camp, was 
occupying the combined office and store, with its two 
bunks, one for the foreman and one for the time- 
keeper. Lying on his side, so as to face the fire, 
which he kept going for company rather than for 
warmth, he watched, and smoked his pipe. A sudden 
blue of flame, as a piece of birch bark caught fire, 
a crisp but soothing crackle, an incense of the match- 
less smell of birch—and old Eric, starting from his 
doze, found the pipe just slipping from his mouth. 
Half-gropingly he reached out for the upended box 
which he always put beside ‘he bunk at night, and 
laid his pipe on it. Then he turned his face to the 
wall and put his arm under his head. The piece of 


Oi: Eric Fitzgerald lay in his bunk and watched 


birch still sputtered slightly, the shadows on the wall 
grew larger for the moment. Eric saw one jiggling 
back and forth a little above his head, and looked at 
it with a momentary attempt at attention. 
. + 

Stately she was as she stood in the room, and 
proud, and young. Blue as the hare-bell her eyes, 
white as the snow of one night her brow. Pink as 
the trailing arbutus, mingled with milk-white her 
cheeks. Red like the mountain-ash berry her lips. 
Golden her hair, in two braids down to her knees. 
On her head a silver comb, along its top a cord of 
twisted gold. Stately she was, and proud and young. 
Over a dress of green silk, long and slender and 
trimmed with red gold, a hooded cloak of violet, 
woollen and trimmed with silver, and held at the 
throat with a golden brooch, at the breast by one of 
her long white hands. Sparkling the proud blue eyes, 
half open the young smiling lips, with the light of 
wooing in her face and the right hand extended to- 
ward him. 

And Eric stood proudly up, his chopping axe, 
bright and keen of edge, at his side. Around the walls, 
huge uncouth shapes moved and grimaced. There 
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HOUSE ON FRONT STREET 
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came the tinkling of silver bells, the liquid sound of 
water falling slowly, drop by drop, from a brown rock 
to a small pool, the chirping of crickets and remem- 
bered tunes of fiddles, and after a time Eric per- 
ceived that this was speech he was hearing, and as 
words come out when a talking group draws near, 
so did Eric at last understand her speech. 

‘Fitzgerald’, said she, ‘I am Ainé, daughter of 
Manannan, sister of Lir. I am Leanan Sidhe, the 
Sweetheart of old of the Sidhe. But ever have I 
borne love to The Fitzgerald. Not these six hundred 
years have I felt the caress of a mortal, but only the 
cold honour of the torch processions on Midsummer’s 
Eve around Knockainey, my hill in Munster. And 
now I have set my love on you, O Fitzgerald.’ 

And Eric Fitzgerald said nothing. For now, loud 
and insistent, like the calling of many loud bells, 
there rang another sound through his head, with a 
foolish noise which seemed to say :— 

‘Goddess and all though she be, you O Fitzgerald, 
you and your kinsmen and all, you and your kins- 
men and all, have made her, have made her.’ 

‘I have set my love on you, Fitzgerald, and it is 
not a small thing I offer you, the love of a goddess, 
the love of me myself.’ 

Then at last did Fitzgerald find words. 

‘It’s a big offer, I can’t deny that, whoever you 
are, and it would be a big offer if you had just your- 
self and not a cent to bless yourself with. But, I’m too 
old a man to be thinking of the girls now at my time 
of life.’ 

‘Old is it you are, Fitzgerald? Come, come with 
me to the Land of the Ever-Living Ones. There the 
hear: sings all the day and the feet trip as lightly 
when the sun is going down as when the sun is coming 
up and every hour is like the music of the Dagda’s 
There the eye grows never dulled and the 
hair grows never white. There golden youths and 
silver maidens dance till the moon grows weary. 
There shall you eat every day the magic pigs of Man- 
annan and drink the heady ale of the Great Plain.’ 

Still clanged the grea‘ bells through his soul and 
said :— | 
‘Goddess and all though she be, you O Fitzgerald, 
you and your kinsmen and all, you and your kinsmen 
and all, have made her, have made her.’ 

‘It is not a small offer I make, though it seem 
small to you, Fitzgerald. And it seems small to you 
because half of your soul is dark, like the souls of 
the men of Lochlann, and I can see only that part of 
your soul which belongs *o the Gael. But come with 
me, for I have set my love on you, and you shall play 
at chess with golden and with silver chessmen.’ 

At this Eric Fitzgerald laughed loudly and took 
his pipe out of his pocket. 

‘I thank you kindly, Ainé’, said he, ‘but I guess 
that settles it. If you had said a checker board, I 


harp. 


maybe could ’a been ‘talked into it, for you’re some 
looker and you’ve got a mighty nice way of puttin’ 
things.’ 

Then he grew afraid at the dark red of her face 
and the clench of her hand and the little jets of flame 
in her eyes. And with this she turned, and she was 
no longer pleasant to see, but cruel. 

‘Fitzgerald’, said she, ‘I cannot have all of you, 
for you have refused me, but through the times of 
days and years and ever, a part of you belongs to 
me forever, and you cannot cast me out if you would, 
and I cannot cast you out if I would, and it’s easy 
knowing ‘hat I would after this night. And it would 
be well for you to quiet those great noisy bells of 
yours and bid them lie still, for if you and yours made 
me, it was more I made you, and it was not you, 
Fitzgerald, nor the puny likes of you, but great and 
tall men and dread, and they walking in dark groves 
by night, and saying and singing dark things.’ 

And with that she was gone, but a big black crow 
was sitting on the narrow window sill, and the un- 
couth figures still moved and grimaced worse than 
before. 

‘By dad,’ said Eric Fitzgerald, ‘I’m glad she’s 
gone.—An’ yet, I’m going to be missing her all the 
time. But she’d have been too many for you, Eric, 
my boy, and the younger she’d have made me, the 
more she could have twisted me.’ 

x * OF 

There came a tall man into the place where Eric 
Fitzgerald was. He was an age of maybe forty-five. 
Strong of build he was, and massive of leg, and he 
had red, shaggy hair and a red beard. There was a 
fire about an inch above his head. He wore a sheep- 
skin or bearskin coat, for sometimes it seemed one, 
sometimes the other. The wool or the fur was out, 
and the coat was badly made and rough and without 
trimming and held together with a great thorn and 
some thongs. His chest was hairy and his hair fell 


over his ears and was matted. Where it was 
matted the fire was brightest above it. He 
seemed the most uncouth of men. He  car- 


ried a great leather bag, ill-fastened, so that from its 
top the ends of black stone wedges stuck out, and a 
girdle and a pair of iron gloves. He carried in his 
hand a hammer of stone, and it was bound to the 
handle by wrappings of leather thongs. The handle 
seemed to Eric to be too short for the weight of the 
hammer and for the mighty muscles of his arm and 
the bigness of his hand. A whetstone was driven far 
into the middle of his forehead. He strode with the 
stride of a man who walks much alone. 

‘That jigger looks as if he was after a job cuttin’ 
an’ splittin’ cordwood,’ thought Eric, ‘but he’d do 
better with iron wedges an’ a good wooden mall than 
them rock things.’ 

Then he looked again and the man was standing 
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still and his lips were moving. But Eric could hear 
only the sound of thunder, and the crash of heavy 
trees falling, and it seemed to him that big trees were 
shivering to small pieces outside. He was going to 
look out to see the storm. Then he remembered 
things of former days and the man was speaking. 

‘And so I have fared far to the East and I have 
passed the West and I have come to this place on my 
journey back to Bilskirnir, greatest of homes in 
Asgarth. I am Thor, slayer of giants, strongest of 
gods, killer of the Midgarth serpent. Will you go 
with me to fightings with giants and monsters and 
trolls? Even this hour your house is filled with 
trolls.’ 

Now Eric answered nothing as yet, for he was 
afraid of the man, and all the things of which he 
spoke seemed dim and clouded in meaning, as if he 
heard unlinked snatches of old tales that were true 
and yet were not true. While he was waiting so, 
Thor’s brows began *o lower in wrath. 

Then the place was full of drum beats, and Eric 
heard the drums, and they spoke this way :— 


‘You have made Thor, 

Ainé you’ve made. 

Gods of the Gael, Gods of the North, 
All are the creatures of you.’ 


Eric was going to talk boldly then, but Thor began 
again :— 

‘I see you lack courage and keenness to fight. You 
seem to me ‘o be lacking in sight, for you see no trolls 
that mock at you from the walls. But I have other 
things for you to do, for I am Thor, protector of 
peasants, of those who farm, and I will...’ 

‘No, you don’t,’ cried Eric, for he heard the drums 
more and more loudly and was bold and fearless be- 
cause of them. ‘You ain’t goin’ to turn me into no 
farmer, not me, when I’ve followed the woods now 
nigh onto fifty years. Your fightin’ proposition 
sounded not so bad to me, if I knowed what you was 
a-drivin’ at with your giants and monsters and them 
other things. But I don’t think there’s any of them 
things left in the hull of Canady to-day, an’ I’m too 
old a bird to be gallivantin’ off to some outlandish 
place with you to find them. An’ I’m damned if I 
want any protector. When I need a protector, it’s 
time for me to be planted away, an’ I want to be off 
then.’ 

While he was talking thus, Thor wagged his red 
beard in rage. But before Eric had finished, the 
anger was gone. 

‘Fool you are, Eric, and blind. Your fathers saw 
these things and feared them and asked my help to 
slay the monsters and to bless the crops. Half of 
you 1s blind, because you are half the making of other 
gods, but half of you is bold and keen, to look the 
Thunderer in the face.’ Thor laughed till the room 


rang with bright light, as if it was day, and the dark 
grimacing shadows were extinguished in the filling 
with light. 

Then he said; and the brightness died away, and 
an anger rattled the panes of glass in the window :— 

‘It would be well, Eric, for you to muzzle those 
lying drums of yours, for I have made the part in you 
that is strong and sturdy to labour and to withstand 
and to meet merrily the Weird, the Fate which plays 
with gods and men.’ 

The shaggy man left the place where Eric Fitz- 
gerald was living. 

‘You know, I kind of ‘ook to that feller,’ thought 
Eric. ‘Him an’ me could lick creation. But what 
the devil a man’d want to fight trolls for beats me. 
If he was a bass or a pickerel I could savvy why. 
Anyways, I ain’t goin’ to farm for no man.’ 

es 

A chill came over Eric Fitzgerald and a sinking 
at the pit of the stomach, a gooseflesh rising and 
pricking him, a shortness of breath and a loss of 
power to move. But his ears heard simultaneously a 
mighty volume of great sounds and little sounds, of 
high and low sounds, of sounds which boomed and 
sounds which ran softly along like little mice. 

The walls of the camp office disappeared to his 
sight and all walls and barriers disappeared, even 
the barrier of darkness, though night remained. For 
the time he could not hear the sounds for seeing the 
things, which were so old and now so new. He saw 
hills and valleys moving up and moving down. He 
saw skylines of spruces as living things, able to help 
a man to split a gnarly block. He saw lakes which 
rocked him, and tucked warm blankets about him. 
He saw obscene rivers pursuing him, crawling swiftly. 
He saw winds shaking menacing fists at him, hurling 
trees at him. He saw burnt lands writhing under the 
weight of boulders and the shame of nakedness, hur- 
riedly clothing themselves with fireweed and fungus 
growth and berry bushes. Great lines joined hands 
with gigantic shapes and strode mightily hither and 
thither. Tall trees soothed him; little bushes held out 
child hands to him. All things breathed and paused ; 
all things were one, whose breast heaved and sank in 
breathing, which wrought ceaselessly and, when he 
saw it all as one, wrought quietly. 

All sounds now came upon his ear, at once and 
each separately. The great winds boomed against 
the shore of Superior, and across the air among the 
trees; small animals paddled, clearly as a dinner call 
from camp, along worn trails. Birds screamed in the 
marshes or trumpeted across the night sky or boomed 
in shallow waters or laughed over lonely lakes. The 
howling of wolves, the panting of running deer, the 
dying screeches of rabbits, the moaning of men per- 
ished these three thousand years, the brooding calls 
of mother partridges, the thrashing of huge-antlers, 
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the low midnight pulsing of the Indian hen. These 
and all other sounds of the northern woods rose and 
fell upon his ears and joined together like the murmur 
of a distant sound of voices, like the sound of fiddles 
and organs and fifes and drums and mouth-organs 
and hundreds of other unknown instruments playing 
together and in tune. For a time he missed a sound 
that should be, and when he heard that, a joy of satis- 
faction filled him, and then a wondering and a thing 
hard to believe, for the sounds which had lacked were 
the sound of his own axe and rough notes of his own 
voice in singing. And this playing rose and fell to- 
gether and again became like a voice nearer and 
nearer, and in and through the room and through 
himself. Eric understood not, but these were the 
words :— 

‘Sleep, sleep: Parts of me, of which I too am a 
part. For as you sleep and decay, and when you die, 
I am breathing out, and when you are growing I am 
breathing in, and at all times I am breathing in and 
breathing out. And I, too, am only a longer breath 
than you, of some other Presence, greater than I, who 
am the Northern Presence. I have made you; you 
have made me. I have added to you; you have 
added to me. Some of you I have made only in part, 
and that other part fears me, because it does not 
breathe with me. 

‘Whether I am greater than you I know not, 
whether, as you are in part outside of me and beyond 
me, so, too, I have something beyond that which you 
give me, I know not. But these things I brood on 
while you sleep, parts of me, of which I too am a 
part.’ 

Eric Fitzgerald cowered before the voice of the 
Northern Presence, and strove to hide within him 
those parts which Ainé and Thor had made, and yet, 
when the voice died away as a voice, it was the mild 
chatter of poplar leaves he heard, and he was com- 
forted. 

ee ae. 


There was a noisy stamping outside, and Eric 
Fitzgerald looked up just in time to see the roof being 
lifted bodily off the building. He heard the sound of 
crushing, presumably the crushing of undergrowth as 
the roof was set down. Then, in a moment, as he 
stood on the floor, gaping up at the stars, he saw in 
the moonlight a huge, unshaven face with a tousled 
head and a great cob pipe in his mouth, whence a 
glow came which quite lighted the empty shelves and 
the counter and all the inside of the office. 


‘Hello, Fitz,’ roared a voice which deafened him, 
but rejoiced him mightily because it was good Cana- 
dian, and not only that, but it was good bush-Cana- 
dian. ‘Hello, Fitz. Don’t you remember me, old 
timer, an’ the year when the rain came up from China? 


Hey, Babe, let a baw! out of you and bring him to 
his senses.’ 

‘Paul Bunyan!’ yelled Eric Fitzgerald, and he 
clogged around to the tune of Wilson’s Clog, whoever 
it was that fiddled it. ‘Oh, Paul,’ he almost wailed, 
‘if you only knowed how good it is to hear a white 
man’s voice. I’ve just about had the daylights scared 
out of me this night, an’ I’ll tell you about it some 
time if you don’t mind, Paul. But I’d back you ag’in 
any two of them. I’m damned if I wasn’t a little 
nervious once or twice here to-night, bein’ out of 
condition, as you might say.’ 

‘Fitz, cut out the gab now an’ listen to me. I just 
got a tender accepted for a big cut up the line. Do 
you want a job? The feller that curries Babe’s nigh 
fetlock has went an’ quit, an’ the post’s yours if you 
want it.’ 

‘That’s mighty good of you, Paul, but I guess I 
got to stick here till they open up the camp again. — 
It sure would be like old times to work for you again, 
Paul, but I guess I better stick, specially with all 
them queer critters hangin’ aroun’.’ 

‘That’s right, Fitz—I guess me an’ Babe’ll jus’ 
hang aroun’ too, the rest of the night, an’ see the fun. 
I’m all right, I got my blankets. I'll put your roof 
on again for you right away.’ 

‘Thanks, Paul, I kind of appreciate you bein’ nigh 
to-night—I ain’t scared, you know, but it’s like old 
times to hear you snorin’ again, an’ I can sleep through 
it.’ 

A minute or two more and the roof came back 
to its place, and the pipe-glow and the moonlight both 
were gone. 

* * x 

Eric Fitzgerald stirred uneasily, and turned his 
head back toward the stove, just as the last coal 
brightened a moment, then died and left the room in 
stillness and darkness. 


SING BITTER SONG 


Sing bitter song, my soul, that, having sung, 
You may for ever be a muted grief. 

Be not with ivied brooding overhung 

But let your agony, how clamant, brief 
Relapse and be your most reservéd sweet, 
To the dull, public flesh straitly forbid, 
Forbid to all the senses of the street 

That hunger, prowling, for the inmost hid. 


Sing, bitter song, my soul, sing for the dead 

Who would not stay but panted into death, 

And you gazed wildly from a hated life 

And would have thrown your body for her bread. 

There is no sustenance for vanished breath. 

My soul, my soul, take bitterness to wife! 
EpwarpD Sapir. 
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THE LITTLE THEATRE IN THE COUNTRY 
BY JEAN BURTON 


HERE is unfortunately current the impression 
T that the country has no taste for the drama, 

or that such artistic yearnings as it may pos- 
sess can be easily satisfied by the yearly pageant of 
the local W.C.T.U. or the more daring production, 
by the Amateur Theatrical Society, of The Private 
Secretary. lt is quite possible that some members of 
the Amateur Theatrical Society themselves passion- 
ately despise The Private Secretary and would like 
to put on plays of genuine power and wor‘h; but more 
than likely they never suggest it, and would not be 
understood if they did. One remembers the fate of 
Carol Kennicott when she tried- to rouse Gopher 
Prairie to a sense of the beauty and wonder of life 
through the drama. 

In every community there is already available a 
certain amount of dramatic material. It often hap- 
pens that this is entirely wasted; bu* if it is to be 
utilized at all, it must be utilized to worthy ends. If 
the potential actors of any community are ‘o be satis- 
fied with the ordinary run of tawdry and stupid plays 
with which country districts are expected to be con- 
tent, it would be far, far better if they never saw a 
play. There are the movies; and a good movie is 
better than a bad play, any time. It is also true that 
a bad movie is better than a bad play, for it wounds 
one’s sense of fitness less. It is well for the Little 
Theatre in the country to be hard to please, to be 
critical, to aim high, even to aim too high. 

There is nothing exotic about the Little Theatre 
movement, and there is no reason why the city should 
offer a home for this form of the drama which could 
not just as well be afforded by the country. In Con- 
stance D’Arcy Mackay’s book on the Little Theatres 
in this continent she quotes a farmer who had just 
seen a performance of one of Bjornstjerne Bjornson’s 
plays in a country Little Theatre in North Dakota, 
which has not the reputation of being greatly given 
to the exotic. “This show’, said he, ‘has got the movies 
skun a mile!’ 

It is true that Little Theatre people are at times 
inclined to be a little precieux, a little trying in the 
preternatural seriousness with which they take their 
artistic ideals; but it must be said that as a rule they 
are quite ready to laugh at ‘themselves, and it is a 
healthy sign that for its initial performance this sea- 
son the Vancouver Little Theatre chose George Kelly’s 
Torch-Bearers, a straight burlesque of the movement 
itself. 

For the most part it is, not only the theatre of 
thought and imagination, but the theatre of forthright 
realism; and it is a fact that the country may pro- 


duce, in time, more drama of truth and power than 
the city; for the country is nearer to the elemental 
things, though it blinds itself so consistently to that 
nearness. In any case there is a crying need for a 
drama that is of the people. Alfred Arvold, the pio- 
neer in the movement to bring the Little Theatre to 
rural communities, once said: 

In desolate rural districts of the West where there is 
only one Eastern passenger train a day, the whole town 
turns out to watch that train come in. Why? Because to 
country people it represents a larger life. They do not 
know it; but the hunger that impels them to the station 
is a hunger for adventure, for romance, for something dif- 
ferent. Give these same people a Little Theatre to attend, 
to work for, to plan for, and mark the difference. The 
spell will be laid alike on players and audience, since both 
players and audience will be drawn from the community. 


Their hidden love of the strange, the romantic, the colour- 
ful, will be focussed and satisfied. 


So they set up Little Theatres in old barns, in 
rooms over the corner grocery store, in agricultural 
colleges, anywhere they could find. The cost of up- 
keep is smaller than that of any other theatre, so 
small that there is no community which cannot afford 
one. The movement was not confined to any one 
country. In England, Hardy organized his Wessex 
Players; in Canada, the shining example is of course 
the Carroll Aikins’ theatre at Naramata, in the heart 
of the Okanagan. The theatre was built over the 
packing shed; and a programme of al fresco plays was 
put on as well. 

In these theatres they produced, among others, 
country problem plays by local playwrights. There 
are many plays now on what are called strictly rurai 
problems; not only those plays dealing with some 
phase or other of rural economics, though these have 
their value as sociological material, and even occasion- 
ally as artistic material also, but plays mirroring the 
drabness, the monotony, and ‘the narrowness and 
meanness of country life where poverty and loneli- 
ness and the constant grind of work have blotted out 
whatever of beauty or enthusiasm or joy may have 
once been. These plays are referred to uneasily as 
‘grayly realistic’, ‘sombre’, and so on. It does not 
matter if they are gray or sombre; all that matters is 
whether they are true, whether they faithfully reflect 
the life about them or not. 

Some insist that they.are true and faithful repre- 
sentations of this life; others indignantly refuse to 
believe it, maintaining that they are distorted, preju- 
diced, cynical. As a rule one would find, if one talked 
long enough with these kindly souls, that what they 
really meant to say was that life in the country need 
not be so bleak and forbidding, and in this one en- 
tirely agrees; but the question remains: Is it true, as 
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a matter of actual fact and not of what might or 
should be? There is only one way of finding out: 
produce these plays in the country, before an audi- 
ence composed of men and women familiar with the 
conditions depicted. If the play is genuine, they will 
know it, and no one else can. If, on the other hand, 
the play has not grasped the spirit of their life, if for 
any reason it does not ring true, again, they will know 
it; but no one else can. 

In Canada, we have for instance Merrill Denison’s 
book of plays, The Unheroic North, devoted to shat- 
tering a few of our pleasing illusions about the Great 
Open Spaces. Some of his plays were put on at Hart 
House in Toronto; they were praised by some and 
bitterly condemned by others. But what criterion 
could these audiences have to judge the truth of plays 
written on life in the backwoods of northern Ontario? 
They could wonder, and perhaps pity, vaguely; but 
they could not know. The only ones who could know 
were the men and women of the northern backwoods ; 
and they were precisely the ones who had not the re- 
motest chance of ever witnessing these plays. The 
only way of ever proving whether they were true or 
false was to put them to the touchstone of experience. 
Actuality is a stark thing, not to be evaded. 

It is to be hoped that many plays will in the course 
of time be written by local playwrights, bearing the 
imprint of the life they know, forgetting nothing and 
adding nothing. At the same ‘ime, the mission of the 
drama is not only to reflect the life we know in our 
narrow round of experience, but blessedly to open our 
minds to the vision of life as others live it, or perhaps 
as it has never been lived except in the imaginations 
of men. We go *o the theatre as a release from the 
life we know; we go for imagery, for the beauty and 
brilliance and romance denied us in our own lives. 
No greater calamity, in fact, could be imagined than 
for a country Little Theatre to devote itself exclu- 
sively or even largely to agricultural and rural prob- 
lems. It should be quite the other way around; for 
one O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon, or one Glaspell’s 
Trifles, it would be well to put on ten of Wilde, of 
Barrie, of Pirandello. There are the continental dra- 
matists dealing with labour problems that are largelv 
of the city, or at least of the workers of other coun- 
tries; let them put on these, and perhaps in time they 
may be sincere when they say they are internation- 
alists. Let them experiment with the psychological 
plays of the Russians and the Scandinavians, and the 
social problem-plays of the French, let them put on 
the lovely and moving plays of the Irish school, and 
they will learn not only something of a wider life than 
their own, but they will learn to orientate their own ex- 
perience. Incidentally, where we have, as in Sas- 
katchewan or practically any province in Canada, 
groups of men and women from the older lands with 


the desire to keep intact their own dramatic traditions, 
there is opened up the whole field of the revival of 
folk plays. 

Both actors and audience will find the experience 
broadening, exciting, and vitalizing. More material 
will be brought to light than is dreamed of in the be- 
ginning. If one person cannot act, he can direct, or 
design costumes or stage settings, or manage scenery 
or properties, or even gain a delightful sense of par- 
ticipation in shifting scenes or planning novel light- 
ing effects, or doing any of the hundred and one 
things that make little-theatre work so endlessly fas- 
cinating and engrossing. For the Little Theatre is 
nothing if not dramatic. That is its whole end and 
object, to give to the people something the commercial 
theatre does not give, or at least does not primarily 
exist to give; it may do so, but it is by accident; 
whereas the Little Theatre exists for no other reason 
than to give truth and beauty expression through pure 
drama. This is the radical theatre, the theatre of 
freedom and revolt. It is equally the theatre of inti- 
macy and friendliness ; it is a neighbourly and sociable 
affair, where people meet to work and play together 
and genuinely co-operate. There is no star system 
in the Little Theatre; it is the total or collective re- 
sult, the ensemble, for which all are striving. A man 
may play the leading part to-day, but to-morrow he 
is just as happy to appear for a brief moment and 
announce, ‘My Lord, the carriage waits’. In the little- 
theatre workroom people will talk about everything 
under the sun; they will quarrel and argue and many 
delightful evenings will be spent in interminable dis- 
cussion when no two agree about anything at all and 
nothing whatever is accomplished; that is all to the 
good; they learn to laugh and think. 

If we are ever to have a Canadian drama worthy 
of the name, it is safe to say that it will not be centred 
in the cities. The plays written for the movement 
from Toronto to Vancouver are often amusing, 
finished, pleasant to witness for an evening, even pro- 
foundly interesting and suggestive; but the great 
drama—the drama that will reflect the soul of Canada 
and the vital and significant things in our life as a 
nation—this will spring from the soil. It is not a 
national flag or an ambassador at Washington that 
will make us a nation; these are only symbols that 
other things have gone to the making of a nation, 
expressed in a national consciousness, a national art, 
a national literature, of which not the least part is a 
national drama. 
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REVOLT IN THE DESERT 


RevoLt IN THE Desert, by T. E. Lawrence (Nel- 
son; pp. 435; $6.00). 


HE publication of Colonel Lawrence’s book is 
T attended by all the appurtenances of romance. 
The author has become legendary in three continents 
in the space of about thrice three years. In Arabia, 
to quote the words of a fellow-officer, ‘he has made 
a name for himself such as no other European has 
made in Arabia, or, indeed, in any other part of the 
world, since the days of the great Elizabethan ad- 
venturers’; for English readers he stands out from 
a multitude of nameless or all-but-nameless heroes 
as the only one who by the peculiar accidents of place, 
circumstance, and individuality was able to retain the 
personal initiative of older warfare in what was for 
the most part a cataclysm of machinery and massed 
movement; and both in England and on this continent 
he has been advertised, as only America can adver- 
tise, by Lowell Thomas’s travelogues and his pot- 
boiler With Lawrence in Arabia. Lawrence himself 
by running away from publicity, has attracted it; the 
fact that he prefers the rank of a private to that of 
a colonel simply puts him in Charlie Chaplin’s class. 

And to all this must be added the further glamour 
of romance which clings to the book itself. The form 
in which it now reaches the public marks a fourth 
stage in its development. It was first written in Paris 
at the time when the French were undoing much that 
Feisal and Lawrence had accomplished in the desert. 
This version, the fullest and frankest, was accident- 
ally lost; the work was rewritten and four or five 
copies, printed in Oxford at a newspaper press, exist 
of this second phase. Revised, abridged, and sumptu- 
ously produced, the work was privately published last 
fall as The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, the illustrations 
to which by John, Kenning‘on, and others were ex- 
hibited recently at the Leicester Galleries with Shaw’s 
foreword to the catalogue. We might continue this 
tale of mystery, romance, and advertisement, but why 
continue? Has any book in our time appeared under 
conditions at once so favourable and so exacting? We 
say exacting because, now the book has become ac- 
cessible in a popular abridgment, it is a hard reality, 
and it has to compete with a product of the imagina- 
tion, namely, the highly-coloured notion of Lawrence 
and his exploits which the popular mind has evolved 
at leisure during a period of several years. The suc- 
cess of a book lies in its power to meet or to transcend 


expectations. How can Revolt in the Desert hope to 


do either? 

Let it be said at once that the book is too good to 
disappoint. We believe that it will be widely read by 
all classes because there is that in Lawrence, as he 
reveals himself, which reaches all classes. He is a 
man of action, an adventurer, a dare-devil, with a 
very strong and direct appeal to the average man; 
and he is also a highly cultured, highly sophisticated 
person whose idiosyncrasy, as shown even in this 
popular abridgment, will tax the wits of the shrewdes* 
and most penetrating readers. We cannot imagine 
any type of literate humanity which would not be fas- 
cinated by this strange story of camels and aeroplanes, 
of ancient tribal rites and the dynamiting of railway 
bridges, of modern campaigning in the mysterious 
desert, with always the strangely simple, strangely 
elusive figure of Lawrence at the cen‘re. 

One disappointment is indeed inevitable. It is 
that the book could not be circulated in its entirety, 
as the author wrote it. Those who read the book 
chiefly as a piece of military history telling how Law- 
rence ‘rounded up’ the tribes and made his sensa- 
tional rendezvous with Allenby will be left hungry 
for diplomatic secrets which the book succeeds in just 
not communicating, while others whose interest goes 
rather to the man and to the desert than to the killing 
and the campaigning will eternally regret that any 
single item of Lawrence’s observation of Arabia 
should have been sacrificed to official or personal 
scruples. For it is here, we believe, that the book 
is most remarkable of all. It is by virtue of its 
Arabian elements rather than its military elements 
that it is likely to find a permanent place in our 
literature. 

It is easy to see that Lawrence, like his master and 
forerunner Doughty, has not merely visited the desert 
and inspected it, but has allowed the desert to inspect 
him and set its stamp on him for ever. Sitting at 
bieakfast at the British headquarters during a flying 
visit, he writes :— 

Allenby’s headquarters was a perfect place: a cool, 
airy, white-washed house, proofed against flies, and made 
musical by the moving of the wind in the trees outside. I 
felt immoral, enjoying white table-cloths, and coffee, and 
soldier servants, while our people at Umtaiye lay like 
lizards among the stones, eating unleavened bread, and 
waiting for the next plane to bomb them. I felt restless 
as the dusty sunlight which splashed a diaper over the 
gaths, through chinks in the leaves; because, after a long 
spell of the restrained desert, flowers and grass seemed 
to fidget, and the everywhere-burgeoning green of tilth 
became vulgar, in its fecundity. 

Only a man into whose soul the desert had entered 
could write thus of harmless garden foliage, and 
only those who have felt at first hand the austerity 
of the primeval rocks will know all and know exactly 
what he meant. To be sure, Lawrence does not re- 
peat Doughty’s miracle, he does not allow the desert 
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so to take possession of him that it dictates the con- 
tours, the phrasing, and the mood of what he writes. 
That could hardly be done twice. But he is the only 
writer whom we can honestly associate with Doughty 
in his response to the desert environment, the desert 
psychology; and whilst he continues to write with 
normal and not with specially adjusted vision, he at 
least records what he felt andthought. 

Lest the mention of-Doughty should intimidate 
the prospective reader we hasten to say that Law- 
rence, save for the one vital affinity, is almost 
Doughty’s antithesis. We can only compare the two 
in mood and style by saying that one of them is Mount 
Sinai and the other an Arab thoroughbred. The last 
sentence of the following paragraph tells us by its 
mere word-order at whose feet Lawrence has sat, 
but the paragraph as a whole is his and it shows 
that he has a born writer in him. It describes a desert 
sunrise :— 


In the morning Auda had us afoot before four, going 
uphill, till at last we climbed a ridge to a plain, with an 
illimitable view down hill to the east, where one gentle 
level after another slowly modulated into a distance only 
to be called distance because it was a sober hue, and more 
hazy. The rising sun flooded this falling plain with a 
perfect level of light, throwing up long shadows of almost 
imperceptible ridges, and the whole life and play of a 
complicated ground-system—but a transient one; for, as 
we looked at it, the shadows drew in towards the dawn, 
quivered a last moment behind their mother-banks, and 
went out as though at a common signal. Full morning had 
begun: the river of sunlight, sickeningly in the full-face 
of us moving creatures, poured impartially on every stone 
of the desert. 


It is interesting to note further that Lawrence, in 
response, we feel, to an impulse which is more than a 
clue to the book’s mentality, opens with a picture of 
the desert mirage. It is soon seen that he exults in 
the mirage, for he seems to describe it at every oppor- 
tunity :— 

Through the mirage of heat which flickered over the 
shining flint-stones of the ridge we would see, at first, only 
the knotted brown mass of the column, swaying in the 
haze. As it grew nearer the masses used to divide into 
little groups, which swung, parting and breaking into one 
another. At last, when close to us, we would distinguish 
the individual riders, like great water-birds breast-deep in 


the silver mirage, with Buxton’s athletic, splendidly- 
mounted figure leading his sunburnt, laughing khaki men. 


Yet the realism of the story is unimpaired, the 
truth of it unassailable. We have but touched upon 
it in one or two of its several aspects, preferring to 
dwell upon those features of it which seem most likely 
to give it a permanent human interest. But it is not 
a work for ready classification and it does not yieid 
its full flavour in an extract. We can only say, in con- 
clusion, that if it does not prove to be the book of 
the season the public must bear the blame on its ample 
shoulders. 

BARKER Farrcey. 


JEW sUss 


Power, by Lion Feuchtwanger (Irwin & Gordon; 
pp. 424; $2.50). 


HIS remarkable book, published two years ago 
T in Germany, now ‘ranslated into English (with 

an apparent fidelity which is only possible with 
the flexible German of the past few years), should, 
one supposes, be labelled simply as a_ historical 
romance. It deals with a real character of Eighteenth 
Century Germany, a Jew who rose from utter 
obscurity to supreme power in a Swabian duchy, held 
that power against the hatred of his most powerful 
enemies, even against the reigning duke, his creature, 
in a land from which Jews were nominally excluded, 
and then fell with dramatic suddenness. All the 
elements of the historical romances of the Dumas 
type are present, except ‘the careless swagger of a 
D’Artagnan, for the portrayal of which the author 
is perhaps temperamentally unfitted, or for which 
his historical conscience is too strong. For this same 
reason, or because he is too great an artist, possibly 
because he is too much a child of this reality-deraand- 
ing age, the cheap and easy deus ex machina triumph 
is refused. Not that there is not triumph, even 
romantic triumph, which has some vague kinship with 
the triumph of Conrad’s Victory, but of that more 
later. 

Romantic is the magnificent pageantry of the book 
at times, at the beginning, at various places through- 
out the story, at the end. Romantic is the strange 
figure of the mysterious Rabbi Gabriel, taken by the 
people for the Wandering Jew, an object of fear and 
wonder to the leaders of his own people, the half- 
shrouded Cabbalist whom even the reader is not 
allowed to know, except as the seer and mystic and 
idealist. Romantic, too, and fragrant, the secluded 
girl in whose fate are combined the Rebecca-Templar 
scene from Jvanhoe and the Rigoletto motif, the girl 
who is allowed to escape into death, glad and unpol- 
luted by the lustful Duke, literally unpolluted, not 
merely with the spiritual non-pollution with which St. 
Augustine had to comfort the Christian maidens of 
Rome, raped by the barbarians. ; 

Although the scene is laid in Witrtemberg, and 
practically all the action takes place within its narrow 
bounds, the author has contrived that all the early 
eighteenth century world shall pass through it. The 
hideous dissoluteness of the courts; the emptiness of 
parliamentary rights in continental Europe; the 
grinding of the people to adorn courtesans, to enrich 
royal favourites and panders, to raise troops for little 
dynasties to play with and destroy; the struggle of 
Catholic and Protestant for the States of Germany, 
still protracted into the eighteenth century ; the menace 
and dominance of France; the paling Holy Roman 
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Empire; the growing control of finance in Europe by 
the Jews; most of all, the boundaryless solidarity of 
the Jews. 

Many characters—mostly bad, but a few good—are 
sketched, types of pietists and roués, of burghers 
and Jesuits, of harlots by nature and harlots by com- 
pulsion; the progressive degeneration of one circle 
around a court is unsparingly revealed; one character 
is half-developed—that of the Duke Karl, one is 
really developed—that of the Jew Suss. 

It is when he is dealing with the Jews that the real 
power of the novel becomes manifest. Tremendous 
in their dramatic intensity and poignancy are the pages 
which tell of the dreadful days of waiting for the Jews 
of Europe following a charge of ritual murder, when 
the hounded people cower in their ghettos. The 
funeral of the girl Naemi, the most beautiful character 
in the book, and the scene at the foot of the scaffold 
when Siiss is to be hanged are charged with a 
religious fervour whose explanation is partly given 
in the author’s own comments, partly in the glimpses 
of Rabbi Gabriel’s mysticism. 

The book is filled with genuine religious feeling, 
especially the last half, and the triumph of the man 
Siiss is finally a spiritual one, wrought by the influence 
of his dead daughter. Indeed, the development of 
his character finds its turning-point in a genuine 
religious conversion. It is this last aspect that draws 
the novel out of the realm of romance, and will for 
many constitute its profound appeal. It is a tribute 
to the author’s command of his technique that, while 
the book consists of ‘wo distinct wholes, the sense of 
unity is by no means impaired. 

DEMOCRACY 

Tue Morar StTanparps oF Democracy, by 

Henry Wilkes Wright (Appleton; pp. 309; $2.00). 

ERE is a book that begins well and ends no- 

where. Professor Wright starts from a 
certain conception of democracy. Its first principle, 
he tells us, is community rather than equality, the 
realization of a common good or common weal 
wherein all the members of society can participate. 
We are prepared to follow our author in the work- 
ing out of this principle. But he departs into the 
1ough byeways of analytical psychology. We are 
offered another of the endless discussions of the 
‘roles’ of intelligence and instinct. We get lost in 
the wild woods where the great hunters, McDougall 
and Dewey and Watson, forever stalk their elusive 
prey. Now all this psychologizing is a possible pre- 
liminary to the study of democracy and its moral 
standards, but it is assuredly no substitute for that 
study. The material for it lies all about us, in the 
living process of human associations and institutions 
—not in the printed pages of Alport and Watson. 
We can learn no more about democracy that way 


than we can learn about pictures by studying the 
chemistry of paints. If it is really democracy in 
which we are interested, we find this method of 
approach curiously unsatisfying. It was well said 
of McDougall in this connection that he did a lot 
of packing for a voyage on which he never embark- 
ed. So does Professor Wright. But we hope that, 
now he has gone through the preliminary ritual, he 
will be minded to undertake a real political voyage, 
tor there are good indications that he knows how tc 
navigate his ship. 
THE GORDON RIOTS 
THE Gorpon Roots, by J. Paul De Castro (Ox- 

ford; pp. xvi, 279; $5.50). 

R. DE CASTRO begins his preface with a ref- 

erence to Dickens’ Barnaby Rudge and to the 
fine ‘scenic descriptions’ which form such prominent 
features of that novel. Working on a width of new 
material and combining it with the contemporary 
sources available to Dickens, Mr. De Castro has pro- 
duced a book which has in it much of romantic in- 
terest and narrative intensity. Perhaps its gravest 
defect in form is the over: liberal use of quotations; 
but if the reader will, for the moment at least, forget 
the footnotes and the fact of many quotations, and 
be content to read on continuously, we can promise 
him some hours of quite exciting interest. 

For the historian the book is one of great value. 
Not merely does it settle the details of the riots them- 
selves and give us an adequate view of Lord George 
Gordon, their eccentric and unbalanced instigator, but 
it opens up problems of wider import. First of all, 
in this connection, it discloses the existence of an ex- 
traordinary slumbering mass of anti-papal fanaticism, 
which, at the voice of a well-connected and loose- 
tongued demagogue, could be wakened to fierce and 
undisciplined political license, which appeared to 
threaten organized government not only in London 
but in the kingdom at large. Secondly, Mr. De 
Castro has finally settled the complaints of those his- 
torians who have laid the whole catastrophe at the 
doors of the government’s inactivity and fear. He 
brings out clearly that these assumed defects were due 
to the peculiar immunities of London’s self-govern- 
ment which, in the person of a mayor and alderman 
fundamentally disloyal and warped owing to the 
American troubles, refused to call in the active aid 
of the state. The Government was ready at once 
with troops; but relying on an older legal opinion, it 
believed it could not use them without civic permis- 
sion. Even later, when it was clear that the riot 
passed into the common law realms of treason and 
that the crown could itself repeal force with force, 
every effort was made to coerce by the least possible 
expenditure of military force. In other words—and 
this a third point—under Mansfield’s magnificent legal 
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SOME OF OUR 1927 BOOKS: 


LONDON 
By George H. Cunningham 

A truly amazing book, compiled in the form of an alpha- 
betical index to practically every street in the vast city 
Under each entry is a general description of the 
street itself, and a full description of each building 
of interest in it, with historical, literary and other infor- 
mation. Not only is this a genuine treasure to lovers of 
the world’s metropolis, but invaluable to tourists. There 


is a voluminous index to persons, buildings, etc. 800 
pages. $6.00 


HULDOWGET 
By B. A. McKelvie 
A powerful story of the conflict between Indian super- 
stition and the white man’s conviction. It presents, in 
convincing form, one of the real problems of Canadian 
development. Weirdly exciting, and told by a man who 
knows his field. $2.00 


CANADIAN FOLK SONGS (Old and New) 
By J. Murray Gibbon 

With the original melodies harmonized in simple form 
by Geoffrey O’Hara and Oscar O’Brien. In French and 
English, side by side. A selection of thirty characteristic 
“shanty” songs of old France and Quebec, translated by 
Mr. Gibbon. A real Canadian book that should be in every 
home. $1.50 


THE LITTLE ROOM 
By Guy N. Pocock. Illustrated by H. S. Sands 
A number of Essays on delightful themes—books, music, 
pictures and so forth, the things around us: that we love. 
Essentially a book for a shaded hammock on a summer’s 
afternoon. $1.75 














SALTACRES 


’ By Leslie Reid (of Toronto) 
A new novel by the Author of “The Rector of Maliseet.” 
Written with the same delicate touch and dainty imagery. 
Highly spoken of by English reviewers. $2.00 


ALONG THE OTTAWA 
By Lloyd Roberts 
A book of Poems on country and town by the son of 
C. G. D. Roberts, the great nature-lover and poet. This 
latest book of young Mr. Roberts bids fair to carry out 
his early promise and place him among the greater poets. 
$1.50 


PEACE AND EFFICIENCY IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Norman Fergus Black, M.A., D.Paed. 

With an Introduction by Hon. J. D. Maclean, Minister of 
Education, Victoria, B.C. This clever work treats of school 
administration problems from the Class-teacher’s view- 
point. It discusses Co-operation, Teachers’ Rights, Tenure 
and Salary schedules, and many other all-important sub- 
jects. Simply invaluable to Teachers, Inspectors, Trustees, 
Ratepayers and Parents alike. $2.50 


RUSSIA IN 1926 
By R. F. and M. S. McWilliams (of Winnipeg) 

Mr. and Mrs. McWilliams, both well known in public 
movements, have made a special study of the baffling 
Russian problem. Last year they paid a visit to Russia 
for the express purpose of seeing things as they really are 
to-day. This book touches on every aspect of daily life, 
is intensely interesting and quite free from bias. $1.00 














COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Edited by Peter Sandiford,' M.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., 
University of Toronto 
A reprint of this well-known work, brought up to date. 
It discusses the educational systems of Canada, England, 
Germany, France, United States and Denmark; each 
treated by an expert hand. Designed to give a wider out- 
look on the problems of the day. $3.00 





THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO 


With an Introduction by John Masefield and 12 photo- 
gravure illustrations and numerous line drawings by 
Adrian De Freston. A beautiful edition of this favorite 
book of travels. Even after all these years we have to 
fall back on Messer Marco Polo for knowledge of a great 
part of China. It goes without saying that Mr. Masefield’s 
Introduction is a masterpiece. $2.50 
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guidance, special care was taken to prevent a most 
serious situation from so passing into the hands of 
the military as to create a state of civil war at the 
expense of the ordinary courts of justice. The judici- 
ous use of military force when its legality was estab- 
lished and the equally judicious method of civil pun- 
ishment allowed passions to weaken and sanity to 
return to many less convinced but equally emotional 
protestants. The destruction of property and the 
temporary panic were worth the price of vindicating 
the use of troops by the civil authorities and apart 
from the creation of a ‘state of war’. The govern- 
ment seems to us to come very well out of the whole 
business. 

Mr. De Castro has written a book of graphic 
interest and of first-class historical value which is en- 
hanced by excellent references and bibliography. In 
addition he provides us with some thirty illustrations 
which are admirable historically and artistically. 


FOLK SONG 


Tue Seconp Boox or NEGRO SPIRITUALS, edited 
by James Weldon Johnson, with Musical Arrange- 
ments by J. Rosamond Johnson (Irwin and Gordon ; 
pp. 189; $3.50.). 

OMETIMES one feels that perhaps even the 
S humble old negro spiritual may pray to be 

delivered from its friends. In this second book 
of spirituals there are ‘wo features at which a lover 
of the negro religious songs may cavil, especially if 
his interest in them be rather more that of the folk- 
lorist than that of the musician. The very same 
objection would, of course, be raised against the First 
Book by the same folk-lorist. This objection will be 
two-fold. In the first place, there is no arrangement 
for part singing. Now those of us who have learned 
these songs, or some of them, as has the present 
reviewer, through hearing them across a field, as 
their weird and full harmonies floated from the 
windows of a church on Wednesday prayer-meeting 
nights, or on other occasions, will miss the opportunity 
to entice a group of friends into trying the par‘s, will 
regret the lack of facilities for learning some old rich 
bass whose rolling splendour lingers in memories of 
earlier days. So will some, probably more in this 
country, who have heard the Jubilee Singers in days 
gone by. For the harmonies were so essential a part 
of the religious singing of the negroes, were possibly 
the crowning glory of it. Even if one does recognize 
the fact that no given spiritual was by any means 
sung with the same harmonies by any two congrega- 
tions, or even by any one congregation always, still 
the guidance of such arrangements as were to be 
found in the old Fisk collection, or in the old or new 
Hampton books of spirituals was a welcome aid to 
the lovers of these songs. 

Perhaps the second objection is an ungenerous 


one, and really a partial negation of the first. The 
arrangements for piano of Mr. J. R. Johnson are 
frankly meant to take the place of the voice parts, and 
are probably the result of a conviction that the days 
of community or group singing of these, at 
any rate by whites, are past. One hopes not. Now 
the harmonizations by the negroes are undoubtedly 
very rich, but it seems to me that the elaborate 
accompaniments to many of the songs in these two 
collections take one a little too far away from the 
original feeling, from the folk feeling. In the effort 
to make the spirituals effective concert pieces, some- 
thing has been sacrificed. This is by no means true 
of all the songs. The magnificent accompaniment to 
‘Go Down, Moses’, in the First Book, is splendidly 
convincing and satisfying. The same thing is true 
of ‘Zekiel Saw de Wheel’ in the Second Book, and of 
a score or more in each of the two Books. I have 
merely selected two which at the moment I remember 
as peculiarly authentic in the appeal of their arrange- 
ments. But the criticism holds for many. 

In spite of this, however, both books are of 
inestimable value to all who are interested in the 
religious song of the negro, which, certainly insofar 
as folk song, or religious song in general, or possibly 
all music, is concerned, is the finest product so far of 
this continent. 

As is to be expected, the Second Book does not 
contain as many of the old favourites as does the 
First, but its sixty-one songs include an astonishingly 
large number of the choice spirituals.. A book which 
contains such fine things as ‘Zekiel Saw de Wheel’, 
‘Nobody Knows de Trouble I see’, and ‘Walk in 
Jerusalem Jus’ Like John’ is by no means made up 
of left-overs. 

A SCHOLARLY INTRODUCTION 

A Suort History oF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
1789-1795, by E. D. Bradby (Oxford; pp. ix, 375; 
$2.25). 

ISS BRADBY, who is already favourably known 

to historians for her life of Barnave, has suc- 
ceeded where many have failed. This book is a first- 
class scholarly introduction to the French Revolu- 
tion. It is sober, restrained, founded on a thorough 
knowledge of the material, and the style is excellent. 
Miss Bradby possesses a fine sense of proportion and 
an instinct for the artistic relations of matter and 
form which allows her to balance with skill and effect 
the various accents of emphasis. We know of no 
book in English which we would more willingly put 
into the hands of young scholars, while for the gen- 
eral reader it can only be called admirable. Person- 
ally we think her interpretation of Mirabeau and of 
the Convention is open to debate; but she always has 
sound reasons for the faith that is in her. We only 
hope that she will find time for a companion volume 
covering the origins of the Revolution. 
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A Short History 
of Women 


John Langdon-Davies, the eminent 
English scientist and author, gives in 
this volume the history of women’s 
status in society from primitive days 
to the present time. Scientific sound- 
ness combined with a sprightly style. 


$3.00 
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66 Temperance Street, Toronto 2 


Genius: Some 


Revaluations 


A sane and balanced study, by a 
physician, Dr. A. C. Jacobson, of men 
of genius—Poe, Stevenson, Le Gal- 
lienne, Eugene O’Neill and others— 
whose lives have been affected by 
drugs, drink and disease. 


$2.50 





The Honorable Picnic 


The amusing adventures of an 
Honorable Foreigner, nominally on a 
diplomatic mission, who becomes far 
more interested in Japanese girls than 
Japanese politics. By Thomas Raucat. 


$2.50 


SOME NEW NOVELS 


Forever Free 


Honoré Willsie Morrow 


Abraham Lincoln is the real hero of 
this book, which covers two vital years 
in the White House. There is an in- 








Dr. Morel 


The strange story of a man whom 
all women loved and no woman under- 
stood. By Karen Bramson. 


$2.00 


timate picture of the domestic life of 
the President; of his spirited, charm- 
ing wife; of the mischievous children; 
of Miss Ford, the beautiful Confed- 
erate spy who matched her wits 
against the fine integrity of Lincoln— 
and lost; the rival factions in the 
Cabinet, in the Army, and in the 
social world which counts for so much 
in the national capital. Above all 
these plots and counter plots towers 
the figure of the President: human, 





Tawny 


‘One of the greatest of dog stories.’ 
By Thomas C. Hinkle. 


$1.75 


tender, strong—slowly becoming 
master of the difficult and delicate 
situation. 


Perhaps Mrs. Morrow’s’ greatest 
achievement in this remarkable book 
is that she keeps her reader interested 
and excited until the last page. 


$2.50 





The Talking Woman 


‘It is witty and charming and orig- 
inal. Sabrina does live and so do all 
the amusing rest of them. Mr. 
Horsnell is a very brilliant writer.’ By 
Horace Horsnell. 


$2.00 





The Crime at Diana's 
Pool 


An exceedingly clever and exciting 
mystery story by the ‘King of Detec- 
tive Story Writers’, Victor White- 
church. 


$2.00 





Rhapsody 


A ‘dream novel’ by Arthur Schintz- 


ler. 
$1.50 








FOR 
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The Busy Woman’s 
Cook Book 
By Mabel Claire 


An entirely new kind of book, con- 
taining a collection of varied and tasty 
dinners that can be prepared in 15, 20, 


Short Cut Cookery 
By Mabel Claire 


By eliminating the unnecessary 
labour of the kitchen the author 
shows how easy it is to prepare the de- 
lightful dishes that Mother used to 
make. Wastrable cover. 











or 30 minutes—and nothing out of a $1.50 
can! Washable cover. 
$1.50 Your Hair and Your Health 
The fesse af the Fess By Oscar L. Lewin, M.D. 


By Oscar L. Lewin, M.D. 

A practical book, scientifically accu- 
rate, yet written in simple non-tech- 
nical language. 

$2.00 


The aim of this book is to help the 
average person to an intelligent under- 
standing of the nature of the hair, its 
care, its diseases and their treatment 
and prevention. 


$2.00 





A Guide to the Trees 
By Carlton C. Curtis, Ph.D. 


The book that every treelover 
needs. A description in clear, non- 
technical terms of our trees. A glos- 
sary and more than 200 illustrations 
make the text still clearer. 


$1.50 


Morrow’s Word Finder 
By Paul D. Hugon 


Spellings, meanings, pronunciations, 
synonyms, rules for writers, in handy 
form for the busy person. 


$4.00 
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official theatrical censors is very much to the 

fore in the United States. The Broadway pro- 
ducers are in a state of panic; politicians at Albany 
have taken up the matter, and no one can foresee 
what the end will be. The police officials of New 
York felt that, under the circumstances, they could 
net remain idle, and immediately raided three plays, 
apparently picked at random from the available muck, 
The Captive, Sex, and The Virgin Man. No one has 
yet been able to explain the choice of victims. The 
Captive is a drama from the French, dealing with a 
subject never before introduced into the theatre; the 
tragedy of the story grows out of the perverted love 
of one woman for another. All the best critics of 
New York agreed that the subject was handled with 
reserve and insight, and without any morbid episodes 
to tickle prurient minds. The owners of the play 
were so incensed at having it classed with pieces like 
Sex and The Virgin Man that they immediately 
brought the run to a close, although it was playing to 
capacity houses when the raid took place. They were 
producers who had always maintained a high standard 
of production, and they claimed that The Captive, 
though adult drama, could not offend mature people. 

Sex is a piece of fetid entertainment that has been 
pronounced utterly offensive to decent people. Not a 
single critic of standing will say a good word for the 
play, which, obviously, was written to cater to beastly 
minds. It has been running on Broadway for a year, 
and in spite of the raid continues to play to crowds 
of peeping Toms. When The Virgin Man received 
its Broadway premiére, everybody said it had the ear- 
marks of having been written to draw the same play- 
goers who were flocking to see Sex. However, it was 
hopelessly dull, and even its vicious appeal could not 
save it. The producers had arranged to send it to 
the place to which all bad plays go when they die, but 
at the last moment the raiders came to the rescue. As 
a result of the publicity, The Virgin Man lasted sev- 
eral weeks longer than it otherwise would. 

The trouble with censorship seems to lie in the fact 
that the human equation must always affect the re- 
sults. We have not yet evolved a race of intellectual 
supermen, whose judgment in manners and morals 
would be infallible. Those who undertake to act as 
censors are doubtless well-meaning, but when they 
commence to strike about them with the axe of 
authority, the trees that fall and the chips that fly are 
often painful to behold as well as ludicrous. 

I have sometimes felt that the theme of a play is 
not what makes it offensive. The thing that counts 
is whether that theme has been handled with good 


O NCE again the question of the appointment of 


taste. But there again, individual judgment enters in. 
Very earnest citizens possess widely different views 
of what constitutes good and bad taste. 

In Toronto, we have recently had two instances of 
perfectly sincere men making censorious judgments 
which strike other men, whose intentions are just as 
worthy, as utterly unsound. In one instance, a lay- 
man publicly condemned a group of girls for doing 
classical dancing in their bare feet; he thought it in- 
decent. Classical dancing is so common these days 
that the belated protest astounded most people. When 
challenged regarding his experience in such matters, 
the critic stated that he disapproved of theatres and 
never attended them, but he added that he occasion- 
ally visited a moving picture house. Now, it so hap- 
pens that I attend both movies and legitimate plays 
as often as it is physically possible, and I cannot un- 
derstand why this well-meaning person makes fish 
of one and flesh of the other. My own feeling would 
be that the great difference between them is the much 
lower standard of good taste found in the movies. 

A. few weeks ago, Toronto was visited by a drama 
entitled Young Woodley, undoubtedly the best of the 
new serious plays seen during the season. It dealt 
with an aspect of adolescence, the experience of a 
sensitive, poetic youth when he first grows conscious 
of the influence of the life force upon his social rela- 
tions. The theme has been handled in sniggering 
comedies, but never before, to my knowledge, has it 
been treated with the delicacy, insight, and reticence 
that characterized Young Woodley, making it a 
thoughtful play of very unusual beauty. Yet, one 
dramatic critic, who takes his duties as a guardian of 
public morals very much to heart, refused to mention 
the play in his page. Now, several weeks before, there 
had appeared in the same page a review of Dancing 
Mothers, an utterly common play, in what I should 
consider offensively bad taste. It had the cheap, 
Hollywood conception of modern life. I am certain 
that this editor acted according to his best knowledge 
of sheep and goats in exalting one and banning the 
other, but my own feeling in the matter would be that 
Young Woodley is the sort of play that makes one 
optimistic regarding the modern theatre, while 
Dancing Mothers makes one pessimistic about the 
same institution. 

Disagreement may be sharp in both these instances, 
but who can tell us which standards -are the authorita- 
tive ones? Personally, I admit the sincerity of the 
two men, but disagree completely with their conclu- 
sions. The point is that they have shown themselves 
willing to act, in so far as they have power, as censors. 
There you have in a nutshell the sort of human 
equation that inevitably makes a farce of censor- 
ship. As long as well-meaning men are so varied in 
their mental equipments, how can a censorship of 
plays be made either workable or satisfactory? 

FRreD JAcoB. 
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OUR DEBT TO 
GREECE & ROME 
Edited by G. Depue 
Hadzsits, Ph.D., and 
D. Moore Robinson, 

Ph.D., LL.D. 


This is a series of 
books designed to 
help modern men and 
women understand 
themselves and _ their 
time by understanding 
the past. 

I strongly commend 


“Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome.’’—A. F, West, 
D.Litt. (Oxon.) 








Twelve One-Act Plays 


With an Introduction by Walter P. Eaton 


This Anthology provides plays that are not only actable, but readable. They 
include “The Valiant,” by Holworthy Hall; 
Upson; “Copy,” by V. Banny and H. Kellock; and many others. 


Price $2.50 


“The Master Salesman,” by W. Hazlett 








The Brotherhood of the Sea 
By Edward K. Chatterton 


“The Author has written a most absorb- 
ing book; one that will be read with keen 
interest.”—Saturday Night. Price $3.50 





Mearham, A Narrative 


By Leonard Buxton 
The novel gives a cross-section of English 
life of to-day, its old prejudices, its new rich 
and dissatisfied workers, its unscrupulous 


Nineteen Modern Essays 
With an Introduction by 
W. A. J. Archbold 
“The 19 papers in this volume will, in turn, 
entertain, amuse and instruct. The book is 
good.”—Saturday Night. Price $1.75 


On Writing and Writers 
By the late Walter Raleigh 
This volume has been constructed from 


notes prepared by Sir Walter Raleigh for lec- 
tures which he delivered while Professor of 





A descriptive circular 


mailed upon request journalists and politicians. 











Price $2.00 


English Literature at Oxford. Price $2.25 








LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 


210 VICTORIA STREET - 


- TORONTO 2 
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THE ART AND CRAFT oF senatieater 
Vernon Blake - - - $4.50 


It is safe to say that this is like no other book of draw- 
ing instruction ever published. It is full of delightful bye- 
paths, of discussion on Eastern Art, on the shortcomings of 
Academies, on ‘Primitive’ aesthetics, while the chapters 
actually devoted to the main subject of the book are full 
to overflowing of wise and witty comment. For the most 
part they take the form of analyses of anatomical studies, 
for Mr. Blake is himself a figure draughtsman and it is to 
anatomy that he gives his greatest enthusiasm. There are 
many illustrations. A BOOK OF FIRST CLASS IMPORT- 
ry TO ALL HISTORIANS AND STUDENTS OF 

R' 


RELIGION AND ART IN ASHANTI. 
Capt. R. S. Rattray - - $9.00 


This book is the second volume of the general ‘“‘Survey” 
which Capt. Rattray has undertaken, and is more purely 
anthropological in appeal. It contains minute details from 
personal investigation of the Ashanti Religion, and of such 
customs as those concerned with Marriage, Birth and Death, 
which are mainly religious in character. 


MYTH AND CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 
Vacher Burch - - - - - $3.00 


Round the figure of Constantine, the first ruler to ‘“‘estab- 
lish” Christianity as an official religion, there sprang up, 
during the Middle Ages, a host of i These have been 
carefully revised and analysed by Dr. Burch, who has 
discovered a primal VITA CONSTANTINI which he con- 
siders as their common source. 





THE ENGLISH MADRIGAL COMPOSERS 
Edmund H. Fellowes - - - - $5.50 


The first part of this book deals with the history and struc- 
ture of the Madrigal; and the second part gives biographical 
pene ng of the several composers with a critical notice of their 
works, 


“‘A week old and it is already Every sort of musician 
will be pa be better for the book. 7 the Sie Daily Mail, pF may 31, 1921. 

“This book is bound to become the standard work on the subject.””— 
The Times Literary Supplement, November 10, 1921. 

“The book of the ones value to the student — the Golden Age of 
English Music.”—The Daily Telegraph, December 24, 1921. 

‘‘Among the multitude of books on music published i in England Sais 
recent years, this is, beyond q juestion, one of the most important. Many, 
indeed, would place it at the Sood of all in point of value.” —The West- 
minster Gazette, February 17, 1922. 

“Other books may be written encaiies on the same subject, but none 
can have quite the same authority or the same breathless and vital in- 
terest.” —Musie and Letters, January, 1922. 


ENGLISH MADRIGAL VERSE, 1588-1632 
Edmund H. Fellowes - - - - $3.75 


A complete collection of the poems in the song-books of 
the Madrigal composers and Lutenist song-writers, among 
whom were Byrd, Gibbons, Morley, Wilbye, Weelkes, Dow- 
land, Campion and Robert Jones. 


“An exquisite book . . . it is a possession for ever.” — The Athe- 
naeum, June 11, 1920. 
“*We cannot too highly commend the jodgment and taste with which 
Dr. Fellowes has straightened out poems printed with many com ‘s 
tions and variations . . . It is a masterly edition.” — The 


ercury, August, 1920, 


“These attractive volumes b Motion roe = English sae 
rigal Composers) are two of the most ie Oxford 


tisfying books 
has ever published.” —The Evening ) Post} New York, j va 26, — 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
PHYSICAL VOLUME OF PRODUCTION IN 1926 


BY H. MITCHELL 
A MOST useful, and indeed indispensable, 


measure of productive activity is that which 

eliminates all values and seeks to gauge the 
changes in physical volume of commodities produced 
in manufacture. For this purpose much useful material 
is published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
and also by various trade associations which gather 
statistics of production in their different lines. 
Although it is impossible to cover every industry, it 
is now quite practicable to get a fairly complete con- 
spectus of industrial activity, and, by using the 
familiar expedient of reducing all statistics to a com- 
mon denominator by means of index numbers, we can 
express changes conveniently in percentages. Using 
a composite of 26 series, whose ‘base’ reckoned as 
100 is their average production during the period 
1919-23, we arrive at the conclusion that physical 
volume of production in Canada reached its peak of 
135 in November, 1926. That is to say, production 
had increased 35 per cent. in that month over the 
average reached in the period named. In December, 
1926, a small but very unmistakable decline took 
place, the index dropping to 134, and, although com- 
plete figures for subsequent months are not yet avail- 
able, every indication points to a further slight decline. 
An index number of nine foodstuffs included in the 
major index stood at 128 in December, the same figure 
for November. A very remarkable showing is that of 
an index of lumber, pulp, and paper production, which 
stood at 148 in November and 147 in December. 
While the production of newsprint is continually leap- 
ing up, reaching the remarkable figure of exactly 200 
in December (that is to say exactly double the average 
of 1919-23), the production of pulp, sulphate, sulph- 
ite, and ground wood (mechanical) has been station- 
ary for some months, touching 143 in December. The 
export of planks and boards is declining somewhat 
drastically, having stood at 122 in June, 1926, and 116 
in December. Shingles, exported, is another item that 
is declining, standing at 107 in December, it having 
been as high as 122 in June, 1922. 

Turning to other products, there are three import- 
ant items which show a serious decline. Pig-iron and 
steel stood at 97 in December, which compares with 
156 in June, 1919. But although this is a somewhat 
depressing showing, yet it compares favourably with 
67.in June, 1925, and 89 in June, 1926. The next 
unfavourable showing is that of wool, which stood at 
95 in December. This is, however, a very distinct 
improvement over 85 for June, 1925, and 90 for June, 
1926. The most remarkable advance of all is in 
automobiles, passenger and commercial, which stood 
at 210 in December; and this is, quite naturally, 


closely followed by tires, tubes, and casings, which 
touched 209 in the same month. It is to be noted, 
however, that both indexes are declining. Motor-car 
production reached its peak in September when it 
touched 213, but tubes and casings have been declining 
in volume of production since February, 1926, when 
they reached 217. The production of cotton goods 
reached its highest point in September at 133; in 
December it stood at 126. The production of sugar is 
also falling, the peak having been reached in January, 
1926, at 137; in December it stood at 130. 


Cold-storage products present great difficulties 
since a large accumulation of butter, cheese, and eggs 
may mean that such commodities are ‘backing up’ in 
the cold storage warehouses, and not moving forward 
in normal fashion. Such has been the case for a con- 
siderable period during 1926, very large quantities 
remaining in storage following a somewhat serious 
curtailment in shipments to Britain owing to de- 
creased purchasing after the general strike. All mill- 
ing products are picking up again after a rather long 
period of depression, and corn, oatmeal, and wheat 
flour all finished the year higher than at the begin- 
ning, although a distinct decline was noticeable during 
the Autumn. Live stock, slaughtered, is slowly re- 
covering, ending the year at 117 as compared with 
114 in January, 1926. Tobacco production—cigars, 
cigarettes, and smoking tobacco—is slowly rising. It 
may be noted that the production of cigars, an essen- 
tially luxury-product, is on the upturn once more 
after a long time of depression during 1924-25. The 
production of cigarettes remains phenomenal; from 
69 in May, 1922, cigarettes have advanced to 142 at 
the end of 1926. Smoking tobacco, cut and plug, is 
however, slowly but quite unmistakably declining. The 
conclusion is, therefore, quite plain that the smoking 
public is forsaking the cigar and pipe for cigarettes. 

The conclusion at which we arrive from this re- 
cital of various industrial activities may be briefly 
summarized as follows: Production, after being 
practically stationary for about two years and a half— 
that is from May, 1923, to September, 1925—has risen 
a little more than 15 per cent., in the space of twelve 
months ending December, 1926. Since then, a slight, 
but quite noticeable, decline has appeared and is likely 
to continue. Secondly, the greatest increase has been 
in pulp and paper, and motor cars. Outside of these 
two, manufacturing has only advanced very moder- 
ately; in one or two important lines it has receded. 
With the continued fall in wholesale prices this very 
moderate advance in manufacturing output indicates 
low profits for producers. It is not necessary to in- 
dulge in pessimism to realize that the advances in 
industrialism in the Dominion have been overwhelm- 
ingly in one direction—the exploitation of natural 
products, principally lumber, which must sooner or 
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later be, if not entirely exhaused, at least severely de- 
pleted in course of time. In other lines manufacturing 
in Canada is keeping exact pace with the somewhat 
slow advance in population, a state of affairs entirely 
natural, since Canada does not export manufactured 
products to any appreciable extent. r 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 

















Canadian Government 
Municipal and 
Corporation Bonds 


Bought--Sold--Quoted 
Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto 36 Street West Montzseal 
Winn New York 


ipeg ‘oronto 
London, Ont. Telephone Elgin 4321 London, Eng. 

















BY PHILIP WOOLFSON 
sip Index of ‘Volume of [Price of Cost of 
Wholesale Employ- 30 Canadian |Selected 
Prices in ment in Securi- ‘amily 
Canada (1) |Canada (2) /ties (3) Budget (4) 
Feb. 1927| 167.7 95.4 151.9 
an. 1927 170.8 94.8 140.8 153.1 
Dec. 1926 170.1 101.1 138.3 152.4 
Nov. 1926) 172.3 102.8 137.7 150.1 
March. 1926} 179.5 91.5 122.5 156.2 
Feb. 1926 182.0 90.7 129.2 156.7 
Jan. 1926 181.3 89.6 127.2 158.0 
Dec. 1925) 185.2 95.3 126.5 157.6 




















‘Michell. Base (=100) refers to the period 1900-1909. 

*Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records obtained from 
Employers. Base (=100) refers to Jan. 17, 1920. Subse- 
quent figures refer to the first of each month. 

*Michell. Mail and Empire. The following common 
stock quotations are included: Dominion Steel; Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal; Steel Co. of Canada; Canada Car & 
Foundry; Canadian Locomotive Co.; Russell Motor Co.; 
Canadian Cottons; Canadian Converters; Dominion Textile; 
Montreal Cottons; Monarch Knitting; Penman’s; Wabasso 
Cottons; British Columbia Fishing & Packing; City 
Dairy; Dominion Canners; Shredded Wheat; Tuckett To- 
bacco Co.; Canada Bread; F. N. Burt; Provincial Paper; 
Spanish River; Howard Smith; Laurentide; Lake of the 
Woods Milling; Ogilvie; Maple Leaf; Canada Cement; 
Lyall Construction; Dominion Bridge. 

‘Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 


E shall be pleased to quote you for 

the purchase or sale of Government 

and Municipal Bonds and high grade 
Corporation Securities. 


R. A. DALY & CO. 
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‘An excellent book is like a well-chosen and well-tended fruit tree. Its frusts are. 


not of one season only.”’ 


—Samuel Taylor Coleridge © 


HERE ARE SOME REALLY EXCELLENT BOOKS 


EARLY LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MORLEY 
By Francis W. Hirst. 2 Vols. - - $8.50 


‘Morley was essentially a fortunate man, but in nothing was 
he more fortunate than his biographer. By his intimate and 
affectionate , knowledge of the man, by his complete sympathy 
with Morley’s mind, and through a memorable personal instinct 
for expositicn, Mr. Hirst.makes an ideal biographer. . . . The 
two volumes are most skilfully put together, and give a most 
vivid picture of Morley in the earlier part of his life.” 


JAMES BRYCE (Viscount Bryce of Dechmont, O.M.) _ 


By Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. 2 Vols. - $8.00 ; 


In these two volumes the story of Lord Bryce’s life is told with 7 
the help of his letters and diaries. There is not a page that is — 
not full of interest, from the stories of his childhood and student — 
days, to the account of his visit to the battle-front of the Great ~ 
we = the age of seventy-eight, and his work for the League ~ 
of Nations. j 





most momentous war years. 


have ever been written.” 





Is Churchill just in his criticism of the conduct of the war? 
Newspaper controversy wages over new book 


THE WORLD CRISIS 


By Winston Churchill, British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
In these volumes Mr. Churchill concludes his story of the Great War, dealing with the last three and the 


The Spectator, England, says of the volumes: “They constitute, in our opinion, not only the best account 
of the most tremendous convulsion the world has ever seen, but one of the most brilliant treatises on war that 


2 Vols. $10.00 








THE HURCOTTS 
By Muriel Hine - - - - - - $2.00 


An intimate study of family life which opens in the Armistice 
year; an absorbing story in which the younger generation figures 
prominently; and probably the best novel that Muriel Hine has 
written to date. 


LUD-IN-THE-MIST 
By Hope Mirrlees - - - - - $2.50 


The book will appeal strongly to all who enjoy being taken 
upon the excursions of poetic fancy; to those who like to see 
over-seriousness chastised; to those who enjoy well-planned 
stories told in excellent English prose. 


The Most Important Psychological Novel of 1927. 


FEAR: The Autobiography of James Edwards 
By John Rathbone Oliver $2.50 


Here you are told all about the breakdown of a busy man who 
is suddenly assailed by fear because the insurance company 
doctor has refused to pass him. Great fears, little fears, sly 
fears, and brazen fears, they all come in and are shown at their 
diabolical work of gradually affecting every aspect of his life... . 
{t is the sort of story that is almost everybody’s story, and yet 
is intensely individualized, and it is written with a swing and a 
compellingness that reveal remarkable literary power. 


THE ALLINGHAMS 
By May Sinclair - - - - - - $2.50 


Here May Sinclair takes a family of six youngsters into their 
twenties. There is sound character study in a full-length story 
which holds the interest from first to last. 


ISLANDERS 
By Helen Hull - - - - =- - 


$2.50 


The chief ‘islander’ is Ellen Dacey, who proves the mainstay ~ 
of the family and farm. The story tells how Ellen herself de- 
velops, and how she encourages her young niece to choose a 
career which offers full scope for all her powers. 


New and Complete Edition of Thomas Hardy. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF THOMAS HARDY 
$5.25 


“At a time when it is the fashion among the clever young men 
and women to sneer at anything and everything Victorian, it may 
not be impertinent to recall that Mr. Hardy, the most eminent © 
of surviving Victorians, is also the most eminent of Georgian 
men of letters. Thirty years ago he was in advance of his age. ~ 
To-day he is still in many respects in advance of our own age.” © 
—Edward Davison, in New York Evening Post Literary Review. | 


These books may be secured from your bookstore. 
THEY ARE PUBLISHED BY 
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